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Special AAunouncement 


THe THirp ANNuAL Directory of Pastorat PsycHoiocy will be pub- 
lished in January, 1956. The purpose of the ANNUAL Directory is to bring 
together significant reference material important to ministers, counselors, 
clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, general physicians, and all workers in the 
field of human behavior. 

A section of the ANNUAL Directory will again contain a listing, descrip- 
tion, and evaluation by Seward Hiltner of significant books published re- 
cently, particularly relevant to the minister and pastoral counselor. The issue 
will also contain a special article on mental health and religious films by 
Professor John Bachman of Union Theological Seminary an authority on 
the subject. 


In addition, the ANNUAL Directory will contain a listing of pastoral 
clinical training resources in pastoral psychology in theological seminaries, 
and a listing of seminars, lectures, and special institutes planned by individual 
churches and city councils of churches during the year of 1956 in the area 
of mental health, pastoral counseling, the relationship of psychology and 
religion, etc.; also a listing of counseling services under church auspices. 
This part of the Directory will be compiled for Pastoral Psychology under 
the auspices of the Department of Pastoral Services of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., by the Reverend Otis R. Rice, 
Executive Director. 


The Annuat Directory will contain references to resources for psy- 
chiatric consultation and treatment in the particular areas in which the 
minister is frequently called upon for consultation and help. 

Special emphasis this year will be given to an individual listing of family 
agencies preceded by an article by an outstanding social worker-executive 
describing in detail the range of services which family agencies offer, and 
how the family agency can best be used by the counseling minister. These 
agencies will be listed for each individual community so that it will be 
simple for the minister to find the one nearest to his parish. 

The ANNUAL Directory will be sent at no extra cost to our subscribers as 
the regular January issue. Additional individual issues may be ordered at $1.00. 
Special quantity prices for theological schools and seminaries, mental health 
associations, and other institutions, will be as follows: 


DO GI is avs ecw e ons $1.00 per copy 

5S to 24 copies ...........> $0.75 per copy 
25 to 99 copies ............ $0.60 per copy 
100 or more copies .......... $0.50 per copy 





PASTORAL PsYCHOLOGY 
GreEAT Neck, New YorK 


Please enter (our) (my) order for .......... copies of the January, 1956 
ANNUAL Directory of PastoraL PsycHowocy at $........ per copy. () Check 
enclosed [] Bill when shipped. 
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2 to meet the 7 
\. PERSONAL needs 
of your people 


PASTORAL 
CARE 


edited by 





J. RICHARD 
SPANN 


This book, written by 19 men who have 
been outstanding in their pastoral work, 
demonstrates how to meet the individual 
needs of many different kinds of people: 
children, teenagers, alcoholics, older peo- 
ple, the sick, and many others. 


PASTORAL CARE will help every 
pastor, pointing out the healing truth of 
Christian faith and helping him give his 
best to meet his people’s deepest needs. 

$2.50 


and about how to begin 


HOW 10 


by WILLIAM 
E. HULME 


How to get people to come to you with 
their problems—how to set up a counsel- 
ing schedule—how to control your time 
if you have too many counselees—these 
problems and many others of similar 
practical nature are completely and 
capably discussed here. 


- at all bookstores 
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EDITOR 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ISSUE 
VALUABLE 





Congratulations on the fine issue on The 
Church and Juvenile Delinquency. I have 
my personal copy which I received today. 
Now we would like a copy for our files here 
at the Kaw View Juvenile Detention Home. 
There are some really good articles in this 
issue. 

I am a Baptist clergyman employed here 
at the detention home as a group counselor. 
At present I am doing a research paper on 
“Religious Education in Juvenile Detention 
Homes.” Working with delinquents is an 
interesting but sometimes discouraging 
work. I am thoroughly convinced that the 
clergymen and churches could go a long 
way toward eradicating delinquency if they 
only knew what to do and were willing to 
do it. I have been a pastor for ten years, 
but my eyes were really opened to our fail- 
ures when I went to work here as a coun- 
selor. Thank you. 

Roy W. Brack 

Boys Group Leader 

Kaw View Juvenile Detention Home 
Kansas City, Kansas 


I have just read your October issue on 
The Church and Juvenile Delinquency. This 
copy was loaned to me by my spiritual ad- 
viser, Rabbi Joseph M. Strauss of Temple 
Menorah, Chicago, Illinois. 

I enjoyed the articles very much and also 
found much food for thought, inasmuch as I 
work with boys who have problems—or as 
the general public calls them, “juvenile de- 
linquents.” I am a caseworker at the Monte- 
fiore Social Adjustment School, 655 West 
14th Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. This school 
deals with boys, as described by the various 
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ANNOUNCING 


the 


Publication of the Proceedings 
of the Important Conference on 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND COUNSELING 


Held at the New York Academy of Sciences 
December 3 and 4, 1954 


Co-chairmen: Lawrence Frank and Rollo May 


In this conference five groups participated from disciplines engaged in various types 
of psychotherapy and counseling, medicine, psychology, social work, the ministry, and 
counseling and guidance. The purpose of the conference was to describe the current common 
and accepted practices by which each of these professions seeks to meet those human needs 
which can be helped by psychotherapy and counseling, and what particular training is now 
being provided. 

Preparatory commissions, made up of five to eight members of each of the above profes- 
sions, met over the preceding eight months to review their experience and formulate their 
views on such topics as the following. What kinds of persons with what kinds of problems 
does their profession seek to help by means of psychotherapy or counseling, in individual 
and group therapy? What methods does their profession use? What kind of training—pre- 
professional, professional, and supervised experience—is now being provided to prepare 
practitioners for giving such services? How are the persons to be trained selected? What 
are the social expectations and sanctions inherent in the situation in which each profession 
functions, and how do these influence the practice of the profession? By what methods and 
techniques does each profession critically examine its own work and seek to advance its 
professional competence? The Proceedings contain the reports from the commissions and 
the discussion of the findings at the conference. 

PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSIONS: Medicine: Frederick Allen, Chrm., William 
Cooper, Louis Martin Fraad, Florence Powdermaker, Robert F. Sooley, Exie Welsch. 
Discussant: Eric Lindemann. Psychology: Nevitt Sanford, Chrm., Peter Blos, Harry Bone, 
Arthur Combs, George Klein, Rollo May. Discussants: Robert W. White, George A. Kelly. 
Social Work: Luther E. Woodward, Chrm., Margaret Blenkner, Robert Gomberg, Alice 
McCabe, Sonia Penn, Clara Rabinowitz, Mira Talbot. Discussants: Lucille Nichol Austin, 
Helen Harris Perlman. Ministry: Wayne E. Oates, Chrm., William C. Bier, Charles A. Curran, 
Seward Hiltner, Fred Hollander, Reuel L. Howe, Frederick Kuether, Robert Leslie. Discus- 
sants: Paul Johnson, Noel Mailloux. Guidance and Counseling: Frances M. Wilson, Chrm., 
Ruth Andrus. Morris Krugman, Isabel Mason, Janet Fowler Nelson, William G. Perry, Jr. 
Leonard W. Rockower. Discussants: Roland Baxt, Philip Zlatchin. 


Available in December from 


The New York Academy of Sciences 
2 East 63 Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Price: $3.50 
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authors, in your current issue of PASTORAL 
PsyYCHOLocY. 

This current issue is simply so full of 
good material that I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to request, if you can, the sending of 
two or three copies for our use at the school. 
I will be more than glad to reimburse you; 
just send the bill along with the copies. 

L. B. WInsTton 

Caseworker 

Montefiore Social Adjustment School 
Chicago, Illinois 


GROUP WORK IN THE CHURCH ae 


Your issue on group work is excellent; 
the most helpful single issue I have as yet 
received. I think that in group therapy lies 
a partial answer for the pastoral counselor 
who feels the common pressure of a lack 
of adequate time to do the job. 

As a studeat attending the Pacific School 
of Religion, it would not seem proper for 
me to endorse your selection of Robert C. 
Leslie as “The Man of the Month.” How- 
ever, I would like to testify that “Bob” has 
already, in the short time he has been with 


us, won a permanent place of respect and 
regard in the minds and hearts of our school. 
James H. Corson 
Associate Minister 
The First Methodist Church 
Oakland, California 


DEAN OREN BAKER 


I am grateful for the fine service which 
the journal has been rendering to the Prot- 
estant ministry, and the signs of future 
promise. 





Oren H. BAKER 

Dean, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


INNER MISSIONS 


We find in Pastorat PsycHotocy a rich 
fund of source material for the work of 
inner missions and are grateful to you who 
have made it such a splendid journal. 

Rev. GrorcE E. WHETSTONE 
Secretary for Inner Missions 
Central Pennsylvania Synod 
United Lutheran Church in America 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





















Spiritual help for mental health 


Pastoral 
Psychology 
in Practice 


By WILLIBALD DEMAL, O.S.B. 


Translated by 
Joachim Werner Conway 


At your bookseller’s, p, J. KENEDY & SONS, N.Y. 8 


A systematic, practical exposi- 
tion of the aims and methods 
of pastoral psychology as a 
means of educating the human 
being “unto a perfect man”. 
With special attention to what 
is required of those engaged in 
pastoral care of persons with 
psychopathic and neurotic dis- 
orders. First English transla- 
tion. $4.00 
































There is no more fitting Christmas gift you can give to your friends and 
colleagues—ministers, physicians, psychiatrists—than 


A Subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


a ministers’ magazine which is equally valued by the minister, psychiatrist, and the 
physician. A gift subscription to PastoraL PsycHo.ocy will be proof of the tremendous 
contribution which religion is making to the art and science of understanding human 
behavior, and helping human beings; of the important role of the minister in his joint 
work with the physician and with the psychiatrist in eliminating human misery. You 
will be proud of your colleagues’ reactions, whether they be ministers or psychiatrists, 
to the materials in the journal. 





Here is what next year’s subscription will bring to your friends: 


Special issues—each one exploring profoundly the following aspects of a human 
problem... 


DIVORCE, written by the most eminent authorities, both theological as well 
as psychological, in America. 


Similar issues on — EVANGELISM ... THE FUNERAL .. . WORSHIP 
SERVICES ... MINISTRY TO THE SICK... 


Your Gift Subscription will include the Annual Directory of Pastorat PsycHoLtocy—a 
uniquely important reference volume which has been hailed as a most significant con- 
tribution to the work of the minister as well as the psychiatrist (it sells for $1.00 alone). 


In addition, our next year’s-issues will contain contributions by some of the following outstanding thinkers: 
Pau. Titticn, University Professor, Harvard University; Wayne E. Oates, Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; Carrott A. Wise, Professor of Pastoral Psychology and Counseling, 
Garrett Biblical Institute; Sewarp H1ttnerx, Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago; Roy A 
Burkuwart, minister of The First Community Church, Columbus, Ohio; Joun S. Bonnett, minister of The 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; Samvet M. SnoeMaker, minister of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh, Penna.; Bonaro W. Overstreet, author and lecturer; Dr. Grecory ZritsoorG, psychiatrist; Dr. Erica 
FromM. William Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry; Dr. Roto May, psychologist; Cart Rocers, Professor 
of Psychology, University of Chicago—and many other equally significant writers, analyzing in a practical, 
working way the problems encountered in the minister’s as well as the psychiatrist's work. 








ORDER BLANK 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY Special Christmas Gift Rates 
Great Neck, New York 


Please send Pastorat Psycuorocy for 
one year to the following: 


1 one-year subscription ..... asia ose 
Additional one-year subscriptions . .$3.00 


Your own subscription (new or re- 


TUNE aaceescaiec era Dae sindalnien easionwe newal) may be included at these special 
DRE oa s apieposiccse ns cebetbarweraeven rates. 

Re a rieererrene Tes IR a wine once (C0 Please include my own subscription 
Gift Card Should Read from .......... C1) New 

Pe SR PRE BN se csveeycsnineedsess C) Extension 

ee re ee eoxcuwaes I ENCLOSE §........ ne 

CE coker taccia Ct a54 AOC pceeenes 0 or bill me. 


Special Christmas Gift Card with your name will be sent to the recipient. 
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HE unexpected and untimely death 

last winter of David E. Roberts 
was a heavy blow to the pastoral psy- 
chology that has emerged in recent 
years. For in addition to the work he 
had already done bearing on pastoral 
psychology, it was clear that he would 
do more. Perhaps no one else but his 
own colleague, Paul Tillich, has had 
such gifts for relating the psychological 
disciplines to Christian thought. And 
the nature of their respective contri- 
butions has been complementary rather 
than of the same order. 


The basic outline of David Roberts’s 
approach to relating theology and psy- 
chology was set forth admirably in his 
Psychotherapy and a Christian View 
of Man (1950). But this volume was 
all too brief, was regarded by Roberts 
himself as merely an introduction, and 
was far from exhausting the richness 
of his thinking about this psycholog- 
ical theological relationship. 


We owe a particular debt, therefore, 
to the Oxford University Press and to 
its religious editor, Wilbur D. Ruggles, 
for the publication of The Grandeur 
and Misery of Man, the current selec- 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book 


editorial 


Club. The excellent selection of the 
sermons for inclusion in this book has 
been done by Mrs. David E. Roberts 
and by Robert McAfee Brown, a 
friend and faculty colleague of Roberts 
at Union Theological Seminary. Now 
in preparation is a second volume of 
Roberts’s writings, on existentialism 
and Christian faith. The possibilities 
are also being explored of making 
available in book form those psycholog- 
ical writings of Roberts that are now 
printed only in journals. 


HE BOOR’S title sermon reprint- 
ed in this issue, on “The Grandeur 
and Misery of Man,” rightly suggests 
the basic theme of the entire volume. 
Modern man, Roberts contends, is as 
fearful of confronting his potential 
grandeur as child of God as he is of 
admitting the vileness that separates 
him from God. From first page to last, 
the concern is with depth in the ac- 
tualities of human experience. But this 
depth, whether for good or for ill, can 
be recognized and felt only with the aid 
of Christian faith. 
Faith itself, Roberts wrote, “is not 
so much the breaking in of something 
never there before, as it is the effectual 
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appropriation of a relationship that has 
been there all along.” He added, 
“Sometimes our attempts to reach God 
are so intermingled with our attempts 
to evade Him, that what we really need 
is a totally different approach. It is 
our evasiveness which makes us strain ; 
and it is our straining that keeps us 
evasive.” Here is deep psychological 
insight illuminating the meaning of the 
central Christian experience of faith. 

Roberts’s concern for depth made 
him, like Kierkegaard, suspicious when 
“our religious outlook has become quite 
manageable and dependable.” If such 
a static condition prevails, it is likely 
that both “the excitement and chal- 
lenge of the Gospel” have been lost 
along life’s way. Just as one can not 
become a Christian without this excite- 
ment and challenge, so without them 
one can not remain a Christian. “Ac- 
tually we remain within faith by the 
same sort of decisions that brought us 
to it in the first place . . . the past is no 
substitute for the present.” There is no 
preoccupation here with peace of mind 
at the expense of other necessary di- 
mensions of the faith. 


HE BASIC source of man’s 
misery, his sin, “at its roots, is 
ingratitude. It is a sort of seizure of 
life, as though by right, instead of the 
receiving of a gift.” Yet stopping to 
take thought can not of itself heal the 
misery. The grandeur that comes only 
fron: spiritual rebirth “is an indescrib- 
ably risky business. The same shock 
that may issue in newness of life may 
also lead to breakdown.” Only genuine 
faith can bring newness of life, and 
only God’s grace can bring such faith. 
We are delivered from willfulness 
and idolatry, and lifted out of the 
depths, only when “God the Creator 
and Redeemer, God the source of phy- 
sical and spiritual life, draws together 


December 


what we have driven apart. The power 
that comes from above releases power 
from within. The terrible breach be- 
tween creaturely vitality and loving 
service is healed.’”” When we have been 
enabled to receive this power of grace, 
then we know that “the saving powers 
are always the ones that we have tried 
to shut out.” 

A psychology of depth played a basic 
role in Roberts’s theology for a reason 
suggested in the following passage. 
“ ... the chief obstacle to knowledge 
of God is not lack of information. What 
is called for here is not that we should 
have brains enough to grasp some irre- 
futable philosophical theory. What is 
called for is that we should have cour- 
age enough to look at ourselves and 
to be looked at with the eyes of Eter- 
nity. This is the major issue; and it 
cannot even be formulated without 
bringing us face to face with God, 
whether we use the word or not.” 


OBERTS was an enemy of all 

legalistic interpretations of Chris- 
tian faith. Both theology and psychol- 
ogy combined in him to expose their 
falsity. Laying all technical parapher- 
nalia aside, he brought the point home 
in this sharp metaphor, “ ... a man 
cannot climb out of a well unless his 
ladder is fastened at the top.” 

He had no hesitation in applying his 
basic thesis about depth even to the 
fact of death. “I can see no hope for 
us until we can learn once again to 
put things that cannot be obtained by 
seizure at the top of our scale of values. 
What we really need for a restoration 
of morale is not some shot in the arm 
that will keep us working efficiently. 
What we really need is the assurance 
that, despite the perils which surround 
us, and despite the mystery of death 
which stands at the end of the road, 
we belong to a fellowship within which 
we can find abundant life.” 
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The last sermon of his book closes 
with these sentences. “Each man must 
stand fast for himself; but wherever he 
does so, others live through him. Each 
man is left free and responsible in his 
faith; and yet, by that faith itself, he 
is bound by invisible, supporting ties ; 
and bound to the needs and sympathies 
of every man who seeks for God amidst 
the fellowship of human tragedy and 
the community of human trust.” 


AVID E. ROBERTS was born in 

Omaha, Nebraska, in 1911, son 
of a distinguished Presbyterian min- 
ister. He was graduated from Occi- 
dental College in 1931, and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1934. In 1936 
he was awarded the Ph. D. degree by 
the University of Edinburgh, and he 
studied also at Oxford, Goettingen, and 
Marburg. Ordained to the Presbyter- 
ian ministry in 1937, he spent his en- 
tire professional career on the faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. 

From the first, he was recognized by 
faculty and students alike as one of 
the most gifted and conscientious 
teachers of that distinguished institu- 
tion. He was equally skilled at intro- 
ducing new students to theological 
thought, and at guiding the most ad- 
vanced research studies. His compe- 
tence and human qualities in the guid- 
ance of students led to a period of 
service as Dean of Students. After he 
relinguished that post, in order to pro- 
tect some part of his professional life 
for scholarship, the demands from stu- 
dents diminished only a little. His rare 
combination of wide knowledge, intel- 
lectual acuity, and deep human under- 
standing gave him a schedule more 
rigorous than any man should have to 
experience. Whether a student was 
seeking to clarify his own selfhood, or 
his view of God and Christian faith, 
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David Roberts was equally concerned 
and indefatigable in aiding him. 


IS FIELD of academic concern 

was systematic theology and the 
philosophy of religion. But his early 
and penetrating acquaintance with psy- 
chology and psychiatry and psychoan- 
alysis led him to break beyond the 
usual definitions of that field. With 
psychiatric collaboration, he organized 
and taught a seminar on psychiatry and 
religion. He was active in the move- 
ment for clinical pastoral training, and 
on the Commission on Religion and 
Health of the National Council of 
Churches. He was a valued charter 
member of our own Editorial Advisory 
Board, and gave excellent counsel on 
many occasions over and above the 
articles and briefer pieces he wrote for 
us. 

Keenly interested that young men 
and women be properly introduced to 
religious and theological learning, he 
was a Fellow of the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education, gave 
considerable time to visiting college 
campuses throughout the country, and 
was active in the student work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Men who can think and speak and 
write simply and directly sometimes do 
so at the expense of depth. And those 
who have wrestled seriously with 
depth are at times inept in their com- 
munication. It was an extraordinary 
merit of David E. Roberts to main- 
tain at all times the complexities of 
contact with depth, and yet to com- 
municate his insights with a high de- 
gree of simplicity and clarity. That this 
shining talent was used to illuminate 
the relation between psychology and 
our faith, will be a source of stimulus, 
guidance, and inspiration to pastoral 
psychology for many years to come. 


-SEWARD HILTNER 


David Roberts knew that the traditional symbols 
of religion and concepts of theology are empty 
jor those who do not experience them as an- 
swers to their questions. 


The Sermons of David E. Roberts* 


HE SERMONS published in this 

volume express in a unique way 
the human problems with which the 
author wrestled during his life time. In 
spite of his early death, at the age of 
44, he achieved a rare insight into the 
depths of the human soul. This was 
partly the result of his attempts to re- 
late Christianity, practically and theo- 
retically, to the ideas of modern thera- 
peutic psychology, and partly the re- 
sult of his extensive counseling of stu- 
dents, especially during the years in 
which he was dean of students at 
Union Theological Seminary. During 
these years he acquired the practical 
wisdom which is manifest in each of his 
sermons. But this would not have been 
possible had he himself not experienced 
the problems which those whom he 
counseled also experienced. Through 
these sermons he will become the coun- 
selor of many whom he never saw and 
who hardly knew him by name. Those 
who are publishing these sermons hope 
that through them his work, which was 


*From the Introduction to The Grandeur 
and Misery of Man by David E. Roberts, 
the current Selection of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club. Copyright 1955 by 
Oxford University Press, Inc., and reprint- 
ed by permission. 


PAUL TILLICH 
University Professor 
Harvard University 


cut short by his premature death, will 
be extended into the practical realm, 
just as surely as his theological writ- 
ings will extend his work into the 
theoretical realm. 

In the sermon on “Christian Cer- 
tainty,” he says: “Let us start, then, 
with man, no matter how much such a 
proposal may horrify some _ theolo- 
gians.” David Roberts knew that the 
traditional symbols of religion and con- 
cepts of theology are empty for those 
who do not experience them as answers 
to their questions. Therefore, he began 
each sermon with a description of 
man’s predicament in general, or of 
some special expression of it. He starts 
with the uncertainty about God in 
order to lead to a certainty in which 
the basic uncertainty is both preserved 
and overcome. The way to such cer- 
tainty is not through argument but 
through the courage to look at our- 
selves and to see ourselves as we really 
are, or in other words, as we are in 
the eyes of the eternal which cannot 
be deceived by us. This is an example 
of the way in which these sermons lead 
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from the insight into man’s predica- 
ment to the question of God, and from 
the question of God to the divine 
answer which can be accepted as well 
as rejected by man. 

The divine answer to the question of 
human existence is not given in tra- 
ditional terminology. Actually it is in- 
dicated more than given. The Christian 
message appears on the horizon of the 
human question, but is not handled as 
though it were something at the dis- 
posal of the minister and given to his 
listeners. In all his sermons, David 
Roberts is always the one who asks a 
question and points to a_ possible 
answer. But he never becomes one of 
those who ccase to ask because they 
have the answer. Against them he says 
in the same sermon: ‘Some people re- 
ject Christianity because they think it 
requires pretending to be sure where 
one is not sure... All I can say is that 
we as ministers and laymen have done 
a rotten job.” He believes that “a large 
dose of skepticism,” is a prerequisite 
of faith. In this spirit, which is gen- 
uinely Protestant, these sermons are 
conceived and formulated. 


AVID ROBERTS’ knowledge of 
what is in man made it impossible 
for him to follow the line of thought 
which was still powerful when he start- 
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ed studying: he calls it “the confidence 
in human possibilities.” (“The Gran- 
deur and Misery of Man.) Among 
the last words I heard him speak a 
few days before his death were: “If I 
ever should become healthy again I 
will be able to say what the demonic 
is.’ He was not allowed to, but those 
who read his:sermons (as well as his 
theological works) cannot fail to recog- 
nize that he knew what the demonic 
is, namely powers in soul and society 
against which the good will even of the 
very best of us is without power. He 
knew the nature of these powers in 
many individuals, including himself. 
He experienced them in history and he 
realized that only the power of grace 
can overcome them. He knew that this 
power is not at anyone’s disposal, but 
that one can keep oneself open to it. 
And it is for such an openness that all 
of his sermons call. 

David Roberts’ early death has de- 
prived many people of the help which 
a personal encounter with him could 
have given them. For such encounters 
the written word is no substitute. But 
the written word reaches more people 
than the spoken word. And those who 
read these sermons will find a truly 
human and Christian personality with 
his struggles, his defeats, and his vic- 
tories. 





EXTENDING LIFE’S BOUNDARIES 


UR firmest convictions are apt to be the most suspect, they mark our 

limitations and our bounds. Life is a petty thing unless it is moved by 
the indomitable urge to extend its boundaries. Only in proportion as we are 
desirous of living more do we really live. Obstinately to insist on carrying 
on within the same familiar horizon betrays weakness and a decline of vital 
energies. Our horizon is a biological line, a living part of our organism. In 
terms of fullness of life it expands, elastically moving in unison almost with 
our breathing. When the horizon stiffens it is because it has become fossilized 


and we are growing old—Jose Orteca y GASSET 


The responsibility whereby man may contribute 
to his own salvation, is inseparable from the 
responsibility whereby man is the author of his 
own follies. It is impossible to become blind to 
man’s vileness without at the same time becom- 
ing blind to his grandeur. 


The Grandeur and Misery of Man 


And behold, they brought to him a 
paralytic, lying on his bed; and when 
Jesus saw their faith he said to the par- 
alytic, “Take heart, my son; your sins 
are forgiven.” And behold, some of the 
scribes said to themselves. “This man is 
blaspheming.” But Jesus, knowing their 
thoughts, said, “Why do you think evil 
in your hearts? For which is easier, to 
say, ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to say, 
‘Rise and walk’? But that you may know 
that the Son of man has authority on 
earth to forgive sins”’—he then said to 
the paralytic—‘Rise, take up your bed 
and go home.” And he rose and went 
home. 

MATTHEW 9 :2-7 


:. THE seventeenth century, Pascal 
wrote: “Christianty is strange. It 
bids man recognize that he is vile, 
even abominable; and bids him desire 
to be like God. Without such a counter- 
poise, this dignity would make him 
horribly vain, or this humiliation 
would make him terribly abject.” 
Pascal was a highly educated man, 
one of the greatest physicists and 
writers of his day; yet in the twentieth 
century most educated people would 
reject his saying on both counts. In the 


This is a chapter from David Roberts’ 
book of sermons by the same name, which 
is the current Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection. Copyright 1955 by Oxford 
University Press, Inc., and reprinted by per- 
mission, 


DAVID E. ROBERTS 
Late Marcellus Hartley 
Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion 
Union Theological Seminary 


first place, they do not like the notion 
that man is vile. And in the second 
place, they cannot take seriously the 
idea that man should desire to be like 
God. 


So from the perspective of many 
educated people today, Christianity 
looks not only strange, but also con- 
tradictory. And we can easily imagine 
an enlightened professor saying to 
Pascal: “Make up your mind. Either 
wallow in your morbid teaching about 
man’s wickedness, or dream your mys- 
tical dreams about his eternal spirit. 
Sut by all that is sane and sensible, 
don’t try to have it both ways at once.” 

Let us begin by examining this 
modern refusal to admit that man is 
vile. As we all know, the real sub- 
stitute for Christianity today, inside as 
well as outside of the Churches, is con- 
fidence in human possibilities. We en- 
counter its widespread influence in 
various forms. The most familiar ver- 
sion is faith in technological progress 
and in the power of science to control 
nature and human affairs. Sometimes, 
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however, the stress falls on man’s 
capacity to achieve gracious living 
through artistic creativity and culture. 
And sometimes confidence is placed in 
the ability of the lonely individual to 
win through to integrity despite sur- 
rounding social evils, family malad- 
justments, and the stupid pressures of 
the mob mind. 

In any event, a Christian has a 
strange experience when he enters into 
a debate with this modern faith in man. 
At the outset he usually finds himself 
in the unenviable position of being re- 
garded as an anachronism. He is a 
curious survival from an earlier age 
when people tried to explain things by 
referring to invisible, supernatural 
powers. By contrast, his opponent in 
the debate seems to be a person who 
has his feet planted firmly on the earth. 
His opponent knows that everything 
must be understood in terms of natural 
forces which can be observed, classi- 
fied, and controlled. 


UT as the discussion continues, a 
reversal gradually takes place; 
and before long it turns out that the 
Christian is the iconoclast. He is the 
one who is asking hard-headed, em- 
barrassing questions about whether the 
facts of history adequately support this 
faith in human possibilities. He finds 
these up-to-date hopes staggeringly 
out-of-date. Yes, it is the Christian 
who is now accused of robbing men 
of the confidence they need. He is the 
annoying Devil’s Advocate who insists 
that the pleasant side of the facts has 
been exaggerated and the unpleasant 
side minimized. He is the not-so-tame 
cynic who tells modern men that they 
have been cherishing outworn illusions. 
Let me explain, as best I can, why 
this shift occurs in the debate. Having 
lost the “counterpoise” of which Pascal 
speaks, modern thinking is compelled 
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to say two opposite things which can- 
not be held together. On the one hand, 
it has to declare that the evils which 
man commits are not really his fault. 
On the other hand, it has to cling to 
the hope that man can save himself, 
because it has nothing else in which to 
place its hopes. 

Now if you are interested in con- 
tradictions, I suggest that you ponder 
this one. Man is so much at the mercy 
of temporary ignorance, mass social 
forces, and his own endocrine glands 
that he is primarily the victim of evil 
rather than the doer of it. And yet 
man—this same man—is thought to 
be capable of so directing his resources 
that eventually he will construct a just 
and stable civilization, if only he can 
learn how to trust himself instead of 
relying on God. 

Is it any wonder that contemporary 
Christian thought has sometimes been 
driven into excess as it tries to put a 
stick of dynamite under this mountain 
of wishful thinking? Yet instead of 
excess, what is really called for is coun- 
terpoise. I see no reason why the 
Church should not make common cause 
with all scientists, artists, and humani- 
tarians who are struggling for justice 
and freedom, so long as it retains clar- 
ity about its own conception of human 
nature. For then it will always know 
that the responsibility whereby man 
may contribute to his own salvation is 
inseparable from the responsibility 
whereby man is the author of his own 
follies. It is the modern view which 
splits man apart into an innocent au- 
tomaton and a potential “godlet.” It is 
the Christian view which sees man as a 
unity—a responsible, sinful, child of 
God. From the latter standpoint it is 
impossible to become blind to man’s 
vileness without at the same time be- 
coming blind to his grandeur. 


This fact comes out with special 
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clarity in connection with the way each 
person is caught in the collective evils 
of our time. Think for a moment of 
how the refusal of national govern- 
ments to admit guilt continually pre- 
vents the discovery of a mutual basis 
for co-operation. Of course nearly 
everybody realizes that the East and 
the West are like two paranoids who 
sit barking at each other in a mental 
hospital. But how many of our con- 
temporaries are able to recognize that 
in the last analysis the disease springs 
from a religious defect? The missing 
factor in the whole picture is con- 
trition. Each side is quite right in 
thinking that any concession would be 
seized upon as a sign of weakness; 
-ach side is quite right in thinking that 
any gesture of good will would be only 
a gesture. But all this is true because 
we, as peoples, have lost touch with 
the strength of genuine repentance ; all 
this is true because we have lost touch 
with that dreadful courage which en- 
ables us to look at our own policies in 
the light of righteousness instead of 
merely in the light of expediency. | 
submit that a greater readiness on the 
part of each country to acknowledge its 
own vileness in the sphere of inter- 
national relations would introduce a 
greater measure of the dignity of man 
into the sphere of international rela- 
tions. 


[I THE passage above from the 
Gospel of Matthew, the paralytic 
gets up and walks only after his sins 
are forgiven. Our world is like that. It 
does no good to tell men that they 
should forget their guilt, when they 
are riddled by it. And we shall remain 
paralyzed in our efforts to move 
toward trust and understanding until 
the full seriousness of our own involve- 
ment in evil can come out into the 


December 


open and be acknowledged. To be sure, 
one part of the problem of guilt arises 
at that point where an_ individual 
blames himself unduly for things that 
are really the fault of society; and be- 
cause the Church is concerned to place 
responsibility where it belongs, the 
cure of souls must always be directed 
toward rescuing the individual from a 
slavery that society has imposed upon 
him. But the other part of the problem 
of guilt arises at that point where a 
man’s sharpest insight tells him that he 
is not wholly blameless. He sees his 
own hatreds and fears, and he knows 
that these qualities, writ large, spell 
injustice and war. To tell him then that 
he has no need for forgiveness is to ask 
him to lie to himself. At that moment, 
to stifle his prayer for healing is to 
stifle the moral dignity which makes 
him fully human. 

Yes. Christianity is strange. For its 
refusal to give up the word “sin” is a 
blessing in disguise. Its real motive in 
bidding man to recognize that he is vile 
is a humane motive. Only by recogniz- 
ing the evil in ourselves, can we learn 
compassion for others. Only by joining 
with others in a confession of need, 
can we find forgiveness and strength. 
It is as though we must first be made 
brothers in mutual contrition, before 
we can become brothers in mutual 
trust. 

Sut now we must turn to the other 
half of Pascal’s statement. Without the 
strange counterpoise of Christianity, 
man’s dignity makes him horribly vain. 
Once again, many educated people 
today would deny this flatly. They 
claim that by getting rid of God we 
can eradicate all the fantasies by which 
man has tried to picture himself as 
destined for eternity. By learning that 
he is a child of nature, and nothing 
more, man will supposedly enter into 
true humility and true mastery. He 
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1955 GRANDEUR AND 
will become humble, because he will 
realize that his life is of no cosmic im- 
portance. And he will become master- 
ful, because he will subjugate nature 
in the service of humane ends. 

At the first session of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, when someone sug- 
gested that the meeting be opened with 
prayer, Alexander Hamilton is reputed 
to have said, ‘““We have no need of 
alien influences.” That, I daresay, is 
one of the most extreme expressions of 
American isolationism on record. And 
this attitude is reflected in thousands 
of. our contemporaries who literally 
feel no need for desiring to be like God. 
Why, they ask, should we look to any 
such alien influence for guidance? God 
is supposedly eternal. Then how can 
He know what it is like to be a mortal 
man who must make his way through 
time? God is supposedly Spirit. Then 
how can He know of the joys and 
sorrows of a life which is bound up 
with the body? And last but not least, 
who wants to be perfect anyway? It is 
a static, impractical, boring notion. 


S A corrective against religious 

sentimentalism, this modern pro- 
test has real value. But it needs to be 
pointed out that our age has not avoid- 
ed delusions of grandeur by getting rid 
of God. On the contrary, it has shown 
very clearly that when men stop wor- 
shipping God, they often begin to play 
God themselves in one way or another. 
Perhaps you have heard the story of 
how a certain tycoon once said to Dr. 
Joseph Parker: “I’m a self-made man, 
you know.” And Dr. Parker replied: 
“Sir, you have lifted a heavy burden 
of responsibility from the shoulders of 
the Almighty.” Of course the point is 
that no man is suited to take over such 
a responsibility. But when we lose the 
counterpoise which holds our gifts in 
perspective, we forget the difference 
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between desiring to be like God and de- 
siring to be God. At its worst, this 
means that the twentieth century finds 
itself worshipping at the shrine of some 
leader, some party, some system, where 
men claim fanatically that they can do 
no wrong. 

Against such a _ background the 
Christian gospel seems strange indeed, 
because it attaches the greatness of 
man not to the dimension of power, 
but to the dimension of tragedy. I have 
no desire to minimize the amount of 
harm which results from a frustration 
of natural impulses; but it seems to 
me that much of the emptiness of 
modern life comes from a different 
kind of frustration. It results from the 
loss of a clear vision of what man was 
meant to be—in terms of blessedness, 
and sacrifice, and eternal significance. 
We are being stifled by an outlook 
which makes us cogs in a machine. We 
find no vision commensurate with our 
own longings for spiritual freedom be- 
cause we have lost touch with the 
meaning of tragedy. 





In a recent novel one of the char- 
acters “We spend our life in 
chains; but our right to cast off our 
chains, and to learn from our bondage 
—that is the point. The right to 
tragedy. That is what I mean by free- 
dom. It is the trivial-minded, mechan- 
ical man who is incapable of tragedy. 
Tragedy occurs only to free men; to 
men who live on the crest of life and 
who refuse to accept regimentation or 
defeat. It 1s the medal which fate pins 
on the breast of the fallen hero; it is 


Says: 


the final acknowledgment of man’s 
dignity.” 
And so, to those who have re- 


nounced God because He is eternal, the 
Christian Gospel tells a story of one 
who was a mortal man and who made 
His way through time. To those who 
have renounced God because He is pure 
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Spirit, the Gospel tells of One who 
knew the temptations and sufferings 
of human life. And right there it be- 
stows the strange counterpoise which 
gives us a perspective on ourselves. 
For in Christ we are made aware of 
the misery of man when separated 
from God, and the grandeur of man 
when restored to God. 

Admittedly, when we look at man- 
kind in the mass, what we see is not 
very magnificent. But if we will adopt 
Pascal’s vantage point we can discern 
in each individual a person for whom 


Christ died—a person destined to 
wander in chains until his capacities 
for freedom, honesty, and love have 
been released by that figure on the 
cross. Then we can speak with bold- 
ness of the dignity and grandeur of 
man. 





Almighty God, awaken in us, we be- 
seech Thee, a desire to find Thee, that 
we may find ourselves; and lead us, by 
the pathway of perfect service into the 
blessedness of perfect freedom, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 





THE MINISTER AS THERAPIST 


8 Reeser IS a real need for a working partnership between religion and 

psychiatry. The clergyman who is well oriented knows the limitations of 
his abilities, and he is careful not to overstep them. He knows when the psy- 
chiatrist must be called in. There are many areas of human nature and conduct 
in which the minister can function superlatively; and many homosexuals fall 
within the group of individuals who can profit from the ministrations of the 
clinically trained clergyman. For many years the Foundation has been using 
the services of such clergy, and in the great majority of cases the results have 
been happy. Increasing use must be made of this resource, not only because 
of the rather unfortunate fact that psychiatry is not available to those of limited 
means and the penniless, but simply that there are not enough psychiatrists to 
go around.—Gerorce W. Henry, M.D., in the Annual Report of The George 


W. Henry Foundation 


THE AGE OF WHOLENESS 


I BELIEVE future generations will think of our times as the age of whole- 

ness: when the walls began to fall; when the fragments began to be related 
to each other; when man learned finally to esteem tenderness and reason and 
awareness and the word which set him apart forever from other living crea-, 
tures; when he learned to realize his brokenness and his great talent for 
creating ties that bind him together again; when he learned to accept his own 
childhood and in the acceptance to become capable of maturity; when he began 
to realize his infinite possibilities even as he sees more clearly his limitations ; 
when he began to see that sameness and normality are not relevant to human 
beings but to machines and animals; when he learned never to let any power 
or dictator cut his ties to the great reservoir of knowledge and wisdom with- 
out which he would quickly lose his human status; when he learned to live a 
bit more comfortably with time and space; when he learned to accept his need 
of God and the law that he cannot use Him, to accept his need of his fellow 
men and the law that he cannot use them, either; when he learned that “what 
is impenetrable to us really exists,” and always there will be need of the dream, 
the belief, the wonder, the faith—Lmi1an Situ, The Journey 

















Because the scientific and therapeutic attitude 
in psychoanalysis must be non-censorious and 


uncritical, it is assumed by some that in psy- 
chiatry anything goes. Nothing could be more 
contrary to the facts. The very concept of mental 
health assumes responsibility for one’s acts and 


a concern for the welfare of others. 


The Moral Implications of Psychoanalysis 


T IS one of the paradoxes of recent 

history that the person held respon- 
sible for the change in our sexual 
morality was himself a rather rigid, 
moralistic Victorian. I speak, of course, 
of Freud. If anyone doubts this de- 
scription of him the recent searching 
biography by Dr. Ernest Jones will 
dispel these doubts. And yet, Freudi- 
anism is equated in many minds with 
libertinism, not to mention the degen- 
eration of both art and literature. I 
should like to examine this contention 
and to see whether it is based on 
sound inference or on error. 

It is not, however, my purpose or 
intention to defend psychoanalysis, 
even against false attacks, but rather to 
set straight certain common miscon- 
ceptions about it. With all its limi- 
tations, imperfections, and excessive 
costs in time and money it appears, 
for the present at least, to have come 
to stay. If it does not survive as a 
therapeutic method and if it is replaced 
by a better one, at least it will have 
made a significant contribution to the 
study of man and to the theory of 
personality. 

In my opinion psychoanalysis im- 
plies more than anything else that man, 
himself, is by and large responsible for 
his lot and determines his own fate. 


CARL BINGER, M. D. 
Lecturer on Psychiatry 
Harvard Medical School 


This was a revolutionary idea, disturb- 
ing, frightening and, to use an over- 
worked word, challenging. It cut into 
many of his favorite beliefs and super- 
stitions and seemed to alienate man 
from God. If it salved his conscience 
in some respects by finding causes for 
his deviant and savage behavior and 
by providing him with alibis, it reveal- 
ed, at the same time, the logic of his 
development and furnished ample doc- 
umentation for the fact that the child 
is father to the man. This alone gave 
him the possibility for modifying and 
controlling his behavior of which he 
has hardly yet taken advantage. En- 
lightened people everywhere now at 
least recognize the over-weening im- 
portance of the first few years of life 
in determining man’s subsequent char- 
acter and his capacity for living a good 
life. 

The two most signal contributions of 
psychoanalysis are first, the discovery 
of the “unconscious” as a part of the 
mind inaccessible to the person him- 
self of which he, therefore, has no 
direct awareness and, secondly, the 
demonstration that the unconscious is 
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responsible for much of our behavior 
and, in part, for our characters and our 
illnesses. These two facts, now pretty 
generally accepted by educated people, 
were revolutionary ones and were met, 
of course, with denial, disbelief, and 
doubt. It is no wonder. Their impli- 
cations are at first alarming. 

If there is a part of us with which 
we cannot consciously communicate 
and if this part can determine what we 
do, if, moreover, it has no moral sense, 
no sense of decency or loyalty, or even 
fastidiousness, what becomes of our 
plans, our high resolves and our free 
will? What can we do with this fifth 
column under-cover secret agent who 
disturbs our sleep and upsets our 
lives? And how could man have been 
made in God’s image if he contains so 
much crude and dirty stuff? This dis- 
covery seemed indeed to be the coup 
de grace to man’s self-respect and to 
any abiding sense of his nobility. Freud 
is blamed for having rejected the 
sovereignty of reason and for placing 
unreason on the throne. So it appeared. 


UT IF one reads Freud’s writings 

and reads about Freud himself it 
would be hard to substantiate this 
statement. Although a passionate man 
and undoubtedly neurotic, as are most 
great geniuses, Freud was a compul- 
sively rational one who rigidly sup- 
pressed his own primitive instincts and 
devoted his life to bringing reason to 
bear on unreason. Far from being the 
apostle of pleasure and sensuality he 
was dedicated to his researches with 
an almost monastic severity. And he 
held up to his patients the mirror of 
reality, trying always to get them to 
see the sources of their conflicts and to 
recognize the automatic and futile ways 
they had chosen to solve them by the 
development of symptoms, or by symp- 
tomatic acts. 


December 


The notion of conflict led to the ex- 
ploration of repression and anxiety. 
From the very beginning Freud’s view 
was that men fell ill because of the con- 
flict between the demands of their in- 
stincts and the internal repressive 
forces set up against them. 

Part of these repressive forces are 
the work of a special function of the 
mind known as the superego, a concept 
quite analagous to conscience, except 
that large portions of the superego are 
normally unconscious. To use Freud’s 
own words: “That means to say that 
the individual knows nothing of their 
contents and that it requires an ex- 
penditure of effort to make him con- 
scious of them.” 

It is not hard to see what the im- 
plications of these theoretical doctrines 
were for our everyday ethical stand- 
ards. Perhaps the first was this: If 
we could only remove our repressions 
and let things rip, all would be well 
with us. We would be freed from our 
neurotic conflicts and our attendant 
illnesses. This was the ethos of the 
flaming youths of the twenties when 
promiscuity, cheap hooch, sexual per- 
versions, and the hip flask became their 
pride and joy. 

But we know now that this kind of 
behavior was as “neurotic” as the more 
rigidly moralistic kind that preceded 
it. And we know too that some repres- 
sion of instinctual behavior is essential 
to both personal and social health and 
that it is the price we pay, not only for 
our own happiness but also for civil- 
ization and its creative arts. Without 
repressions we would be blown about 
by each fitful impulse and we would 
have to spend so much time making 
conscious choices that we could never 
get on with what we wanted to do. 
This, then, is the first fallacy—the first 
misinterpretation of Freud’s discover- 
ies. 
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HAT is the second? It is that 

what is repressed and should be 
released in the interests of health is 
the sexual instinct. The source of this 
error was a semantic one on two 
counts: First because the notion of 
‘release’ is often confused with ‘acting 
out’ in an impulsive and thoughtless 
way; whereas release comes to the 
mind in thoughts, in insight, and in 
emotions which give a sense of reality 
to our behavior. And secondly because 
of Freud’s use of the word sexual. 
As has frequently been said, he used 
this word, not only to characterize 
mature genital functioning, but to de- 
scribe pre-genital, infantile instincts 
having to do with such primitive acts 
as sucking, defecating, urinating, and 
so forth. These bodily functions and 
their appropriate organs are com- 
ponent parts of the mature sexual 
process ; and remnants of these are kept 
alive in the preliminary part of love 
making in such activities as kissing and 
touching. In as far as they contribute 
to the symmetrical and complete de- 
velopment of what has been called 
genital primacy they are as instruments 
in an orchestra, parts of an harmonious 
whole. But due to certain circum- 
stances of early childhood—some of 
them as yet little understood—especial- 
ly to too early discipline and depri- 
vation, to attitudes of harshness and 
suppression and to lack of warm ac- 
cepting love, these primitive pre-genital 
instincts, together with the emotional 
charges of love and hate, which they 
carry, can be forced out of conscious- 
ness and take on an autonomous func- 


tion of their own. This is what is 


meant by the term “fixation” at the 
oral, anal, urethral, or whatever level. 
When this occurs to any marked de- 
gree it invariably interferes with ma- 
ture sexual development as it does with 
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the maturation of the personality as a 
whole. 

Fixations of this kind are undoubted- 
ly related to such asocial manifesta- 
tions as alcoholism, drug addiction, 
and homosexuality, and to delinquency 
and crime as well. But even in the 
most fulfilled, contented, and socially 
useful persons there are residues of 
undeveloped, infantile, pre-genital im- 
pulses which can be the source of 
tension, anxiety, and guilt, but which 
also have the capacity for being trans- 
muted or sublimated into creative ac- 
tivity. Indeed Freud traced the artistic 
and scientific achievements of man to 
this process of sublimation—one, as 
yet little understood—which . gets its 
name from the alchemist’s transmuta- 
tion of baser metals into gold. The fact 
that the most noble accomplishments 
of man were believed to have their 
origin in very primitive bodily func- 
tions gave to psychoanalysis a kind of 
pruriency which was not relieved by 
the parlor analysts of the twenties who 
reduced all of our best values to dross, 
or traced them to the bathroom. Freud 
never pretended to understand genius 
but only some of the unconscious 
drives that went into creation. The 
fact that the theory just outlined was 
known as the libido theory and that 
Freud used the word libido—ordinarily 
meaning sexual desire or lust—to de- 
note psychic energy, increased the 
general misunderstanding and misrep- 
resentation. 


REUD never claimed that “every- 

thing was sexual’ and the belief 
that all would be well with man if he 
could only express himself sexually is 
again a misunderstanding. It is putting 
the cart before the horse. The truth is 
more nearly that if everything were 
well with him, if he were freed from his 
unnecessary burden of guilt and anx- 
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iety, he would then naturally find 
healthful and satisfying sexual expres- 
sion. The fact that the libido theory 
itself is undergoing modification and 
that much of the emphasis of original 
psychoanalytic theory and technique 
has shifted away from concern with 
the instincts toward concern with the 
adaptive mechanism of the personality 
is beyond the scope of this article. Its 
purpose is to discuss the moral and re- 
ligious impu.ications of psychoanalysis 
—that new knowledge which is often 
charged with helping us on our god- 
less and decadent path. If it has, then 
I think this can be laid at the door of 
the same misunderstanding and misin- 
terpretation that I have just con- 
sidered. 


But why, when so much of Freudian 
theory has been taught, expounded, 
and popularized for more than half a 
century, should the old clichés and 
prejudices about it be constantly trot- 
ted out? Perhaps Zilboorg has put his 
finger on the reason for this when he 
speaks of the generally hostile attitude 
of laymen toward psychiatry. In as far 
as the psychiatrist and, more especial- 
ly the analyst, allies himself with the 
primitive, infantile impulses of his 
patients by taking a permissive and 
non-censorious attitude toward them 
he appears to be joining forces with 
the powers of darkness and he then be- 
comes a threat to decent society. Per- 
haps it is for this reason that Oliver 
St. John Gogarty calls Freud the 
“enemy of man.” But the analyst joins 
forces with the primitive and infantile 
drives only for the purpose of fortify- 
ing his patient’s resources in dealing 
with them, so that eventually he may 
become master of them and not their 
creature. 


So much for explanation and, let us 
hope, for clarification. Now let us 
weigh the meaning of Freudian theory 
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and practice in terms of our moral con- 
cepts. I should like to state at the out- 
set that far from considering it amoral, 
immoral, or unmoral I find nothing in 
it inconsistent with the teachings of the 
great philosophers and religious leaders 
of Western civilization, from Socrates 
and Plato and Aristotle, to Christ and 
St. Augustine and Spinoza. I have 
never known a person to emerge suc- 
cessfully from psychoanalytic treatment 
who has not gained in his capacity to 
substitute love for hate, understanding 
for blindness, forgiveness for bitter- 
ness, and who has not improved in his 
relations with his fellow man. It is true 
that many become only more conscious 
of their aggressions and perhaps learn 
to “handle” them less destructively 
without ever experiencing the miracle 
of love. The fact that others do not 
emerge successfully can be explained 
by their unsuitability for such treat- 
ment because of the nature and severity 
of their illnesses or because of lack of 
skill on the part of the analyst; but 
failures of this sort are balanced by 
many successes and, in any case, do 
not of themselves necessarily cast 
doubt on the theory nor on the prin- 
ciples on which analysis operates. 
These are our only concern here. 


NE OF THEM is that whereas 

the infant and young child are 
motivated by the pleasure principle 
only, the process of growth and de- 
velopment imposes on them the neces- 
sity of recognizing the validity of the 
reality principle. This requires a cer- 
tain ability to tolerate frustration and 
to endure deprivation. Just as the 
process of growth is accompanied by 
the, gradual evolution of the sexual 
drive from its primitive components to 
an integrated whole, so also the char- 
acter of our love takes on a new form 
with maturity. Beginning with the nar- 
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cissistic self-love of an infant who can- 
not distinguish between his own body 
and his mother’s, or between himself 
and his environment and going through 
a stage of dependent and imperious 
need when the chief object of love is 
to manipulate others for his own bene- 
fit, he should achieve the capacity for 
love beyond the self. 

This means that if all goes well with 
us we should have learned to develop 
tender and enduring feelings for 
another human being and to accept the 
responsibilities that go with such a re- 
lationship, as we should be able to 
experience and to give physical and 
spiritual satisfaction in it. This is an 
ideal difficult to achieve, perhaps rare- 
ly achieved. In our society it finds its 
embodiment in a good marriage. If we 
have accomplished this then we have, 
more or less, put childish things behind 
us, especially the ambivalence in which 
the object of our love is almost simul- 
taneously hated for not being as perfect 
and all-providing as we need it to be. 
If, as Christ said, perfect love casteth 
out fear, the reverse is also true. To 
experience perfect love one must be 
freed from fear, especially fear of other 
persons and of the incubus of our own 
irrational guilt and hostility. 

Analysis is much concerned with 
ambivalence, fear, hostility, and guilt. 
It strives to liberate patients from these 
shackles so that they will be able to 
approximate, at least, loving, generous, 
and creative lives unencumbered with 
cruelty, dirty dealing, and prejudice. 
There are those who believe that guilt 
is a useful part of our armor against 
evil and that a sense of sin should be 
nurtured and not plucked out as if it 
were an undesirable weed. This may 
be true of the feeling of guilt which ac- 
companies wrong-doing, but what I am 
talking about here is irrational guilt 
that has its origin in long forgotten and 
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unresolved conflicts of childhood. Such 
guilt serves no realistic function. It 
hangs on us like a pall. It robs life of 
zest and spontaneity. It spoils our re- 
lations with others and sometimes it 
even makes us commit crimes, if only 
to justify a pre-existing and wholly 
anachronistic inner feeling of being 
somehow guilty and wanting to be 
punished. 

But it may be objected, as it was by 
Joseph Wood Krutch in his recent 
book, The Measure of Man, “that the 
dominance of unconscious motives has 
made it useless for us even to attempt 
to follow the ancient injunction: Know 
Thyself—at least without the aid of 
experts hired to know ourselves for 
us.” Mr. Krutch asks the cogent ques- 
tion: “May we not . . . have philos- 
ophized ourselves into a_ position 
where we are no longer able to manage 
successfully our mental and spiritual 
lives?” No one can brush aside this 
question, since it looks very much as if 
we had done just this. But it is hard 
to go along with this distinguished 
author when he says: “Conceivably, 
we may be on the point of achieving 
spiritual as well as physical suicide be- 
cause we have learned more than is 
good for us about both physical and 
human behavior.” 


O ONE who has spent most of his 

adult life in scientific and edu- 
cational pursuits this seems an extra- 
ordinary statement. I cannot believe 
that Mr. Krutch wants to set the clock 
back to a time when the stars in their 
courses were believed to determine 


man’s fate, happy though that distant 
day now appears to our nostalgic but 
disconsolate gaze. 

We must not sell science short be- 
cause it has brought us to our present 
troubled plight or because it has not 
landed us with both feet in the millen- 
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ium, as the nineteenth century Pro- 
metheans promised us it would. We 
expected too much then of the physical 
and biological sciences and we expect 
too much now of the social and psy- 
chological ones. Science alone cannot 
make us happy or courageous or self- 
less or contented or serene, although 
it can help remove some of the fears 
and repressions that prevent our spirit- 
ual fulfillment. It can make us efficient 
and comfortable, rich ard strong and, 
in some respects, healthy. It has help- 
ed us survive but it has also greatly 
improved our techniques for self-exter- 
mination. 

If to-day’s view of man pictures him 
as a being whose thoughts and acts are 
more or less completely determined, 
predictable, and controllable, have we 
reason to accept this view with any 
finality and therefore to rob him and 
impoverish his life by thinking of him 
(not of ourselves) as though he were 
an automaton without freedom or 
hope? At this point I can hear William 
James say: “Fie on such a cattle yard 
of a planet!” 

We should not confound the truth 
with a partial representation of it, 
furnished by the techniques of science. 
We see no more than our methods 
permit and what we see is determined 
by the methods we use. If scientific 
method is predicated on determinism 
then every fact we discover will appear 
to be determined by an antecedant one. 
In such a cosmology there is no place 
for will or freedom, and there is not 
much use in doing anything about any- 
thing. Common sense and common ex- 
perience have always rejected this view 
and so have the stubborn aspirations 
of men and women. 

Psychoanalysis, like other biological 
and social sciences, operates, of course, 
on the principle of determinism. It 
strives to discover antecedent influ- 
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ences which will explain today’s diffi- 
culties. Indeed, it is based on the as- 
sumption, for which much proof has 
been accumulated, that the earliest 
events are of paramount importance in 
determining the subsequent course of 
a man’s life. But we must not deduce 
from this fact that psychoanalysis un- 
dervalues the subjective feeling of free- 
dom which men experience when they 
are able to make choices and to carry 
out their intentions. On the contrary, 
it recognizes this feeling as an impor- 
tant hallmark of mental health. As was 
brilliantly pointed out by Dr. Robert 
Knight in 1946, the opposite of deter- 
minism is not free-will at all, but in- 
determinism or pure chance, accident, 
unpredictability; in short, chaos. 
“Free will” says Dr. Knight, “is not 
on the same conceptual level as are 
these constructs” (i.e., determinism 
and indeterminism). “It refers to a 
subjective psychological experience, 
and to compare it to determinism is 
like comparing the enjoyment of flying 
to the law of gravity.” 


HAT FREUD himself prized this 

feeling of freedom seems clear 
enough when he stated that one of the 
goals of analysis was “to give the pa- 
tient’s ego freedom to choose one way 
or the other,” that is, between a 
healthy or a sick way of reacting. It is 
the sick way which seems to be the one 
that is rigidly determined. Anyone who 
has observed the behavior of a serious- 
ly disturbed obsessive - compulsive 
neurotic will recognize how enslaved 
he is by his thoughts and acts. At the 
most distressing and inappropriate 
times his unwelcome thoughts sweep 
over him or he goes through his rituals 
and ceremonials with a mechanical 
repetitiousness, in spite of his will to 
abandon them and his knowledge that 
they serve no real purpose. He cannot 
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give up his hand-washings or his touch- 
ings, or his countings without an out- 
burst of anxiety from which he takes 
shelter by recourse again to his rituals. 
If he is not compelled to think unwel- 
come thoughts or to perform useless 
acts, he may be the victim of rumi- 
nating doubts or of a malignant in- 
ability to make up his mind. 

Compare such an unfortunate man 
with a healthy one who has the feeling 
of being free to make good choices and 
is able to carry out what he wills to do. 
Knight says, and I agree with him, that 
this kind of “freedom,” even though it 
too may be determined, “is experienced 
only by emotionally mature, well in- 
tegrated persons.” This is a principal 
goal sought for patients in psychother- 
apy and in analysis. In other words, 
psychoanalysis requires both determin- 
ism and freedom (not mere chance). If 
this statement seems paradoxical I am 
ready to admit that psychoanalysis can- 
not solve a problem that has baffled 
philosophers up to now. Perhaps in 
time some genius will restate it so that 
a solution presents itself. Certainly 
Freud was never able to do this. 

How close all this comes to what 
Spinoza wrote some three hundred 
years go: “The virtuous man is he who 
lives the life of freedom under the guid- 
ance of reason . . . The bad man, on 
the other hand, lives the irrational life 
of bondage.” 


Here again we approach a subject 
so distressing to the critics of the new 
knowledge, that is, the modern attitude 
toward evil which attempts to explain 
it away on the ground of illness or 
abnormality. This attitude has its veil- 
ed origins in ancient Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and Semitic beliefs which held 
that disease was sin and moral im- 
purity, and its primary cause was al- 
most always a punishment inflicted by 
the Deity because of some transgres- 
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sion of moral law. I am told by one of 
my anthropologist friends that similat 
beliefs are held by the most primitive 
natives of Australia. The Greek view, 
that disease is a blemish or a physical 
impurity requiring purification, is 
closely allied to these others. Some of 
this ancient aroma still clings to con- 
temporary medicine, especially to psy- 
chiatry ; the feelings of shame and dis- 
grace attached to mental and emotional 
illness contain within them implications 
of sin and wrong-doing. 


UT FOR the present we are in- 

terested in the obverse, namely, 
that sin and wrong-doing, that crime 
and lawlessness are themselves the 
symptoms of mental or emotional dis- 
order. This is an opinion widely held 
by many, perhaps most, psychiatrists 
and sociologists. But it is egregiously 
unpopular with the public and with 
those who embody the law. It would 
take us too far afield to discuss this 
subject here. There is an extraordinary 
lag between juridical customs and tra- 
ditions and the scientific observations 
of psychiatrists. They recognize evi- 
dence of illness in men who commit 
murder, rape or arson, in gamblers, 
kleptomaniacs, rabble rousers, and 
witch hunters. A person who is emo- 
tionally stable does not indulge in such 
practices, at least not in our society. 
3ut this does not mean that psychia- 
trists or psychoanalysts condone or ex- 
cuse such acts, even if the perpetrator 
is under irresistible compulsion to 
perform them. Responsibility for what 
one does is a first principle in psy- 
chiatry. Freud held that we were even 
responsible for our dreams. But the 
subject of responsibility is a source of 
much confusion and misunderstanding. 
Because modern dynamic psychiatry 
inquires into motives and tries to ex- 
plain why men behave as they do, and 
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because the scientific and therapeutic 
attitude, of necessity, must be a non- 
censorious, tolerant, and uncritical one, 
it is assumed by many that in psy- 
chiatry anything goes. Nothing could 
be more contrary to the facts. The very 
concept of mental health assumes re- 
sponsibility for one’s acts and a con- 
cern for the welfare of others. 

The great Swiss psychiatrist, Bleu- 
ler, whose researches have contributed 
so much to our knowledge of schiz- 
ophrenia, himself an avowed determin- 
ist and very sympathetic to psycho- 
analysis, once said: “To accept such 
excuses as ‘I just happen to be that 
way,’ ‘I cannot act differently,’ ‘I have 
such an impulse,’ or ‘My father was 
also that way,’ is absolutely wrong. In 
my experience, such excuses were reg- 
ularly given by people of lazy or crim- 
inal temperament, who in reality gave 
no thought to philosophical reflections. 
Hence the right answer to people of 
that sort is that they cannot really 
know whether they are actually in- 
capable of doing the right thing be- 
cause they have never tried hard 
enough.” 


UT NEITHER Bleuler nor 

Freud, nor any of their many 
pupils and followers have a special 
touchstone by which they can recognize 
what is right in an absolute sense. And 
if they had, it would not serve their 
patients well to lay down moral laws to 
them. That would only freeze them up 
and put an end to further understand- 
ing. Psychoanalysis is not a philosophy 
of life or a guide to conduct, nor a new 
religion. Because of the enormous au- 
thority of its founder, however, there 
have been some adherents who have 
tried to make it into dogma, but this 
results only in its degradation. 


If it has little to say about God, it 
has, nevertheless, rediscovered the 
saving and transcendental power of 
love and of truth and in this—far from 
being irreligious—-it reaffirms the 
teachings of the Testaments, Old and 
New. There are some who claim that 
belief in God is based on the wish or 
need for a good father and that God 
does not exist but is the product of 
wishful thinking. This seems to me a 
specious and illogical argument. One 
could as well say that thirst for water 
is proof that it does not exist. 

Belief in God rests on faith, not on 
scientific proof. Freud was, to be sure, 
a man of faith, but there is no evidence 
that he ever had a religious experience 
in the Jamesian sense, and we know 
that he turned his back on the tra- 
ditional religion of his forebears. One 
could say of him what Josiah Royce 
once said of a certain Harvard under- 
graduate: “He believes in no God and 
he worships Him.” But Freud’s be- 
liefs were personal to him and should 
not be allowed to invade psychoan- 
alytic theory. 

Belief in God is every man’s right, 
whether He be a loving and forgiving 
God or a “God of Galaxies.” But psy- 
choanalysis is as alien to dogmatic 
theology as it is to dictatorship. It is 
essentially humanistic. It recognizes 
that the freedom and dignity of man 
should be his highest goal. As such it 
is consonant with the great democratic 
tradition under which we live and in 
which alone we can breathe. It has, 
therefore, been attacked by Philistines 
and by men of ill will as it has by to- 
talitarian governments who, seeing its 
threat, have driven it out. But it has 
found refuge in free countries where it 
has survived as an empirical and, as 
yet, far from perfect science. 
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The working out of the implications of the 


Christian message in terms of the dynamic con- 
ditions of daily life is the chief justification for 


preaching. 


Homiletical Method for Pastoral 
Preaching (Part II) 


AvutTHor’s Note. In the preceding article in 
this series of two, we reviewed the present 
status of homiletical theory with particular 
attention to the need of new homiletical 
methods which could serve the minister who 
seeks to make his preaching an integral part 
of his pastoral ministry. Certain general 
observations were presented to show that 
preaching can be an effective counterpart to 
the ministry of pastoral counseling. A plan of 
sermon organization was then proposed con- 
sisting of five basic steps. In the following 
article each of these five steps in the sermon 
plan will be considered, and appropriate 
homiletical methods for their development 
will be suggested. 


1. Establishing Rapport 


A sermon is the event which takes 
place as the result of mutual stimulus 
and response between preacher and 
congregation. If the event is to happen 
there must be established the kind of 
relation between speaker and listeners 
in which this interaction is fruitfully 
facilitated. And, of course, the sermon 
requires the same foundation in rap- 
port which is required for personal 
counseling, although there may be some 
differences between the two in minor 
characteristics. 

The relationship sought at the begin- 
ning of the sermon, particularly in the 
kind of preaching we are considering, 
should consist in at least the following 
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factors: 1) The polarization of the at- 
tention of the audience, moving quickly 
into vital interest. 2) Continuity with, 
and further accentuation of, the whole 
mood of worship which has prevailed 
in the service of worship thus far. 3) 
Mutual goodwill, respect, and confi- 
dence between preacher and congrega- 
tion. 4) The heightening of a permis- 
sive atmosphere, within which the 
speaker is free to speak about, and the 
congregation free to reflect upon, mat- 
ters of deep, intimate, and crucial im- 
port—in Paul’s words, the freedom to 
speak—and to hear—‘“the truth in 
love.” (We have heard much of the 
responsibility of the congregation to al- 
low their minister freedom of expres- 
sion in the pulpit; have we given 
enough attention to the responsibility 
of the preacher for allowing his con- 
gregation freedom to think and re- 
spond as they listen?) 

How can such rapport be created? 
The first and most important means, 
of course, is found in the day by day 
personal relations between the minister 
and his parishioners. The rapport pre- 
vailing on Sunday morning indicates in 
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a fairly accurate way the character of 
these relations. It makes quite clear 
whether they are those of distant 
formality, of hero-worship or senti- 
mental adulation, of casual indifference 
or even distrust, or of genuine creative 
interaction in a common concern with 
the problems and purposes of the 
Christian life. It may be said, also, that 
the kind of rapport created during the 
Sunday service will have its deep effect 
upon the relations that prevail during 
the week. 


In the preaching of the sermon itself 
some things can be done to help es- 
tablish an effective rapport. The man- 
ner of opening will have its effect here: 
the bearing and attitude of the minis- 
ter as he enters the pulpit; the estab- 
lishment of face-to-face contact in a 
degree not always required or possible 
in other aspects of the service ; the rate 
of utterance, the sensitively timed use 
of pause, and the pitch and intonation 
of voice, all contribute to an intangible 
totality of impression which can quick- 
ly win—or lose—the confidence, inter- 
est, and commitment of the congrega- 
tion. The principle of empathy should 
warn us that our fumblings, tensions, 
ill-graced actions and random pitching 
and pacing of utterance can awaken 
resistances or set up interferences in 
the listeners which, for all our good 
will and earnestness of purpose, we are 
not able later to remove or surmount. 


HE OPENING paragraphs of the 

sermon, likewise, should be com- 
posed to aid in the creation of rapport. 
A discussion of the possible ways of 
opening the sermon would require 
more space than we have here. Some- 
thing needs to be said, at least, about 
the importance of approaching the sub- 
ject of the sermon in a mood of high 
and serious concern. The minister is 
not the TV master of ceremonies go- 
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ing “all out” to capture the fickle at- 
tention of a casual audience. All that 
has gone before in the service has been 
done as in the presence of God, and to 
His praise; and the sermon is permit- 
ted no digression from this high mood 
of worship. Here the traditional use of 
a Biblical text has its great value. It 
can establish at once the high authen- 
ticity of the subject in hand and the oc- 
casion for speaking about it. It can go 
even further, and help to create the un- 
derstanding that both preacher and 
congregation stand under the truth, the 
judgment and the promise of God, and 
that standing thus together they have 
already entered into one of the deepest 
levels of mutuality of relation which is 
available to men in any human situa- 
tion. 


On the side of caution, one further 
comment needs to be made: The estab- 
lishment of rapport does not require 
that the minister begin by putting the 
sermon on the basis of a personalized 
report. Being impressed by the exper- 
ience, skill, learning or reputation of 
the minister as counselor, theologian 
or orator is by no means the same 
thing as having confidence in him, or 
an interest in his theme, or a willing- 
ness to go with him into the explora- 
tion and resolution of a_ problem. 
Rather, as has been said above, an ef- 
fective kind of rapport will place the 
minister in the position of being one 
with his listeners before the objective 
fact of the problem, and before the 
presence of God in which they all now 
find themselves. 


2. Objectively Describing 
The Problem 


The sermon moves on quickly as 
soon as rapport is established. As a 
matter of fact, often the sermon pro- 
ceeds with these first two steps simul- 
taneously, the rapport arising as a by- 
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product of a direct entrance upon the 
subject to be treated. If this can be 
done, so much the better. The old rule- 
of-thumb for beginning a play has 
relevance for the sermon also: “Never 
raise the curtain till the last possible 
minute”; cut all dispensable prelimi- 
naries; raise the curtain with the play 
going full steam ahead. 

The aim of this phase of the sermon 
is to bring the congregation to a con- 
scious and intelligent awareness of the 
existence and nature of the problem 
being presented. The extent to which 
such development is needed will de- 
pend upon the degree to which they al- 
ready are awake to the problem and 
informed of its character. In some in- 
stances a brief re-vivifying of the 
problem will serve; often, however, 
the problem, though real enough, will 
be far from widely and consciously 
acknowledged and the sermon must 
strive to quicken the congregation into 
this sense of conscious need. 

Of the various rhetorical means use- 
ful for this end the most effective will 
be the example, in its various forms: 
case-histories ; narrative instances from 
life, from fiction; the hypothetical in- 
stance, true of no one in particular but 
everyone more or less; and, especially 
the Biblical narratives, examples and 
teachings. Again, full treatment of the 
use of these means would go beyond 
our present space. 

3y way of illustration, one story 
from the Old Testament may be cited. 
The story of Nathan and David, which 
opens so portentiously as the aftermath 
to the sorry tale of David’s adultery 
with Bathsheeba—“And the Lord sent 
Nathan unto David’—contains within 
itself a demonstration of the whole 
method we have under review here: 
1.) Nathan tells the parable of the poor 
man whose ewe lamb was taken and 
dressed by the rich man. (Step 1-2: A 
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disarming means of setting up rapport ; 
and a disguised means of setting forth 
objectively the problem.) 2.) (Step 
2): David sees consciously the cruelty 
and injustice of this act and is out- 
raged by it. (The objective description 
has brought the problem into conscious 
recognition—and with a bang!) 3.) 
“Thou art the man!” (Step 3: The 
move from conscious recognition of 
the problem as objectively described to 
self-recognition in the midst of the 
problem situation. In this case, Nathan 
forces that recognition, but the subse- 
quent response of David shows that 
he is open to it and ready for it.) 4.) 
Nathan develops the implications of 
David’s deed; and David gains insight 
into the meaning of what he has done 
and what is required: “I have sinned 
against the Lord!” (Step 4.) 5.) 
Nathan stimulates David to act upon 
his newly gained insight by holding out 
the assurance of the Lord’s forgiveness 
—“The Lord also hath put away thy 
sin,’ so that David proceeds, as the 
next chapters show, to enter upon an 
altered course of life in the face of the 
situation his own sin had created 
(Step 5). 


W* HAVE gone beyond our sec- 
ond phase here, for a moment, 
to illustrate the entire sequence we are 
proposing. But in doing so, we may 
have illustrated, also, the way in which 
a Biblical incident of this kind can be 
taken as a source of illumination for 
the exposition of a basic human prob- 
lem: the dynamic character of both our 
sin and of God’s forgiveness. The story 
of the Samaritan woman, mentioned 
above, would provide a similar means 
of approach; so also with the parable 
of the Prodigal son wherein the vocal 
emphasis falls inexorably on the 
egocentric use, by both brothers, of the 
first personal pronouns, “I, Me, 


Mine.” 
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In moving from his Biblical mate- 
rials the preacher will need to find 
parallels in daily experience, in the 
facts of the situation, and in literature. 
To this end he will need to be a stu- 
dent not only of psychological prin- 
ciples but also of drama, fiction, 
poetry, and most of all, of biography 
and autobiography. He will need also 
to develop great skill in the method of 
the “metaphysical” preachers of anoth- 
er day, in “anatomizing” the congre- 
gation—describing with penetrating 
deftness and compelling objectivity the 
inner motive, course and purpose of 
their daily lives, so that they are 
quickened to the true nature of their 
existence. 


As he develops this phase of the ser- 
mon, the minister should always keep 
before him his aim, which is not to 
prove that a problem exists, but to go 
beyond such logical demonstration to 
the point of making the problem live 
and vibrate with urgency before the 
eyes of his listeners. This he does as 
foundation for what is to follow, re- 
membering George Fox’s saying that 
“He that showeth a man his sin is the 
same that taketh it away.” 


3. Recognition Of The Problem 
As The Listener's Own 


As has been said earlier, one phase 
of the sequence does not always divide 
sharply from another. Seeing them- 
selves at the center of the problem and 
recognizing it for their own will be a 
step which comes more quickly to 
some listeners than to others. The ear- 
lier such recognition comes, the bet- 
ter, of course. At the same time, there 
is a gain in effectiveness when recog- 
nition can be deferred until it does 
come with sharp clarity and impact. In 
this way, the intensity of the emotion- 
al arousement and release will be 
greatly augmented. Hence, Nathan’s 


great skill in disguising the import of 
his parable until David is thoroughly 
aroused, his defenses open, and his 
potential response greatly heightened. 

The principle to be kept in mind 
here has some affinity with the proce- 
dure required for effective humor: the 
“point” must be delayed until, in Max 
Eastman’s phrase, the “negative 
charge” has been built up to high po- 
tential; and then must be brought off 
with lightning sharp clarity if the effect 
is to be achieved. This is not to say that 
the management of this step of recog- 
nition must always take the form of a 
bolt from the blue; but it is to stress 
the advantage of preparing the congre- 
gation, through step two, for the ap- 
propriate and the substantial kind of 
emotional charge needed to make rec- 
ognition significant and enduring. 
Here is the great wisdom in George 
Buttrick’s admonition to his students, 
to “play your cards close to your vest.”’ 

Once the point has been reached, 
however, when the people must move 
from seeing the problem as being true 
generally for “other people,” and must 
see it for their own, means must be 
found for the minister bringing them 
into this recognition with conviction 
and power. In some circumstances the 
best method will be that of indirect 
suggestion—the unspoken inference 
from a moving story, the climax-cap- 
ping quotation of poetry, the rhetorical 
question for which no answer is re- 
quired except the silence of pregnant 
pause. But at other times, a better ap- 
proach will be found in bringing di- 
rectly home to the listeners the relevant 
variation of this inevitable ‘““Thou art 
the man!” 


The late Ernest F. Tittle was a mas- 
ter at bringing about such self-recog- 
nition by a kind of direct, simple, but 
profound confrontation of the congre- 
gation with their own involvement in 
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the problem. By a series of plain, un- 
equivocable questions, unanswerable 
except in terms of self-recognition and 
self-confession, or by a series of af- 
firmations parallel in form and mount- 
ing in their cumulative effect, he 
would bring home to the congregation 
—for the congregation (the pronoun 
nearly always being “‘we”)—the way 
in which we all, personally or cor- 
porately, were involved in the predica- 
ment, the sin, the need, which he had 
been describing with such objective 
candor and truth. 


Upon this turn of self-recognition 
the cause of the sermon is won or lost, 
and the preacher should “swink and 
sweat as he may” to see that he brings 
it about as fully as he can. 


4. Insight Into Implications 
And Alternatives 

The fruit of self-recognition, as we 
have been describing it, is always fore- 
sight into the consequences of the 
situation as it now stands, and the 
possible alternatives available for re- 
directing the outcome to a more con- 
structive issue. The more percipient 
members of the congregation will begin 
to make their own elaborations before 
others have become ready for this 
stage of the sermon’s development. 
The preacher, as spokesman for his 
congregation, must now try to elab- 
orate the dynamic character of the 
problem as they have come to acknowl- 
edge it and to visualize for them the 
possible course of action and attitudes 
toward experience which are available. 


Here his method, again, will draw 
heavily upon the example: the case 
history of what has happened and 
what has been effectively tried in such 
situations ; the hypothetical description 
of what can happen and of what can 
be ventured as a way through the prob- 
lem. As far as possible, he will rely in 
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these matters upon suggestion more 
than exhortation. The method used by 
Jesus in his parables (The Last 
Judgment, The House Built on Rock) 
comes to mind as illustration. It is of 
the greatest importance that the even- 
tualities he attributes to the situation 
be true and realistic, and that the al- 
ternatives he opens be living options, 
having relevance to the concrete con- 
dition in which his congregation must 
work out their salvation. 


In presenting the alternatives availa- 
ble for meeting the problem with 
which the sermon is concerned the 
minister has to face this question: 
What place has the Gospel in all this? 
To be tentative, to rely upon sugges- 
tion, to leave options open to the free 
choice and acceptance of the listeners, 
appears to run counter to the tradi- 
tional idea as to what it means to 
“preach the Gospel.” Often there is 
implied in this phrase a zeal to press 
home, to proclaim, to urge and exhort. 
In some quarters today there is a re- 
crudescence of the point of view that 
the Gospel by its very nature can be 
presented only as a kind of oracular 
proclamation, and that any taking into 
account of such principles and methods 
as we have been discussing means a 
corruption, if not a betrayal, of the 
Word of God by resort to the devices 
of man. 


UT the exclusion of the Gospel 

from our message because we fear 
its introduction will contradict the ap- 
proach that must be inherent in all we 
do in a sermon aimed to further the 
pastoral ministry, or the rejection of 
the methods and principles of rhetoric 
because we fear they will distort the 
purity of the Gospel message are 
equally untenable positions, and un- 
necessary. They fail to take account 
sufficiently the fact that there is noth- 
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ing in the Gospel which runs counter 
to the best truth about ourselves, our 
nature, and our experience. The Gos- 
pel does not need to be forced upon us 
any more than it needs to be restricted 
to a vocabulary so essentially theologi- 
cal as to have no currency in the rest 
of our thought and life. It is so entire- 
ly indigenous in the frame of our 
creation, so relevant to our need, de- 
sire, hope, weakness, that it requires 
only to be set before us with clarity 
and integrity to move us to see our- 
selves in it and to respond wholly and 
eagerly to its claims. 

The great commandment, Fritz 
Kunkel has observed, is not an arbi- 
trary duty enjoined upon us; it is a 
description of what we are intended 
to be and to do when we are fully our- 
selves: lovers of God and of neighbor. 
Jesus was not above bringing this 
home to his listeners by resort to the 
oldest of rhetorical devices, the para- 
ble; and he did so with such consum- 
mate rhetorical art that he ends his 
presentation with only a question: 
“Which of these was neighbor to him 
that fell among the thieves ?”—in full 
assurance his interlocutors would 
themselves supply the Gospel’s claim 
—‘‘He. that showed mercy upon him.” 

To bring the Gospel to bear upon 
the problem which the sermon carries 
as its burden is not, therefore, to in- 
troduce an arbitrary element into the 
consideration of possible alternatives. 
There is a sense in which it is the only 
living option that we have for the 
working out of any problem; but this 
does not give us cause to wrap all our 
problems, personal or social, up in 
some neat dogmatic platitude and 
think we have them resolved. The 
working out of the implications of the 
Christian message in terms of the 
dynamic conditions of daily life is the 
chief justification for preaching at all; 
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and the discovery of new, strong, and 
vivid ways of setting it forth as being 
entirely relevant to our predicament, 
and yet also entirely a free and living 
option for our self-acceptance, consti- 
tutes one of the major tasks before us 
in the field of homiletics today. 


5. Motivation and Encouragement 


If what has been said above is true, 
self-recognition in the situation, and 
self-acceptance of a course for action 
will provide their own motivation. Yet 
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it is always true that the best of our 
resolutions are at times afflicted by 
failure of nerve or weakened by the 
realistic demands that life lays upon us. 
The Christian view of our human pre- 
dicament has never assumed that all 
the resources for our therapy or de- 
liverance lie entirely within ourselves. 
Paul saw this clearly : “Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling,”—this is our enterprise and en- 
deavor ;—“‘for it is God that worketh in 
you, both to will and to do His good 
pleasure,”—this is not ours, yet this is 
our hope. When all has been done that 
can be done in the sermon to bring the 
congregation through to a recognition 
of their situation, insight into its im- 
plications, and a choice of alternative 
courses for the future, there will be 
need and place still for the word that 
assures us that we are not alone. God 
is present with us in our predicament, 
and is able in everything to work for 
good with those who love Him. 

This needs to be said simply but 
with great assurance; and nowhere 
better than at the point where the con- 
gregation must now rise to go back to 
the perplexities of daily living. It needs 
to be said especially for those who will 
not have come through the course of 
the sermon to a new level of response 
to their situation, and who may indeed 
leave the service more perturbed than 
when they came. These must be given 
some hope to sustain them through the 
week, and as long as may be necessary, 
until another sermon on another Sun- 
day, or until they are turned to the 
minister in personal conference. So 
Leslie Weatherhead, in a sermon 
preached during the war on _ the 
“Inevitable Mystery” of our existence 


and God’s ways, closes with these 
words : 


Many of us during the past several 
years have learned a lot about darkness. 
Better the darkness and the mystery so 
long as there is the feel of that pierced 
hand and the obedience of our loyal 
hearts. ‘I said to the man who stood at 
the gate of the year: “Give me a light 
that I may tread safely into the un- 
known.” And he replied: “Go into the 
darkness and put thine hand into the 
hand of God. That shall be to thee bet- 
ter than Jight and safer than a known 
way.”’ 

To say some such thing at the end 
of the sermon’s journey is not to hand 
down authoritative direction for the 
congregation to accept. It is rather to 
speak for them the yearning they wish 
very much to believe true and to re- 
lease in them a strong and courageous 
response for the days to come. 


We have made, then, a rapid and all 
too fragmentary excursion into the 
question we set before us at the begin- 
ning: what rhetorical and homiletical 
resources are available to the minister 
who wishes to make his preaching a 
significant part of his pastoral minis- 
try? We have raised, possibly, more 
questions than have been answered. 
Sut we may have succeeded in this 
general aim, to show that if preaching 
is to be that significant phase of a pas- 
toral ministry, it will require as thor- 
ough study and as dedicated a mastery 
of means and methods as we take for 
granted in the practice of personal 
counseling. These means and methods 
are by no means completely shaped 
and proved as yet. There is room at 
the forge for all who will help to fash- 
ion them into true and_ serviceable 
tools. 





BEASTS OF PREY 
Ms. . .. 1s the most formidable of all the beasts of prey, and indeed the 
*"* only one that preys systematically on his own species ——-WILLIAM JAMES 
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To remain dynamic, any religion must seek to 
re-appraise the materials supplied to it through 


its fundamental traditions. Christmas is not a 
legacy, not something that is merely inherited— 


it is each individual’s achievement. 


Rediscovering Christmas 


EW PERSONS are aware of the 

fact that Christmas came to this 
country in an endless aura of con- 
troversy. In 1659 the Puritans of the 
American colonies passed a law in the 
General. Court of Massachusetts to 
punish those who “kept Christmas”! 
. . anybody who is found observ- 
ing, by abstinence from labor, feasting, 
or any other way, any such days as 
Christmas day, shall pay for every 
such offensé, five shillings.” Yet over 
a period of years, this feeling died away 
and by 1859 the general attitude had so 
changed that the “Sunday School 
Times” started a publication to give an 
account of the Christmas celebrations 
in individual Sunday Schools and to 
include in its December numbers, 
Christmas hymns and references to the 
holiday season. 

It is natural to ask the reason for 
this early attitude toward Christmas. 
The Puritans abhorred the ribald asso- 
ciations to which the observance of 
Christmas had led in England and 
were determined to avoid the develop- 
ment of a similar situation in the 
American colonies. As late as 1827 
one Bishop wrote to his wife that the 
Devil had stolen Christmas and con- 
verted it into a day of worldly festivi- 
ty, shooting, and swearing. Throughout 
this country, the observance of this 
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season was marked by mass displays of 
irresponsibility. It was, one writer re- 
marked, because the Hessian troops 
were steeped in a drunken observance 
of Christmas that General Washington 
was able to cross the Delaware river 
on the night of December 25th and 
successfully assault Trenton. Small 
wonder that many religious leaders 
shied away from Christmas. 

The facts cited above show clearly 
how a religious observance can lose 
its value as a teaching instrument in 
the church—we can lose the sense of 
the Holy. Our observance as Chris- 
tians should be wedded to the tangible 
and practical efforts to mitigate human 
need, for this is the meaning of the Ad- 
vent of Christ when considered in 
terms. As God is expressed 
through the events of history, our con- 
cerns are given the same reality, 
clothed with  sincerity—putting on 
flesh and creating a great body of tes- 
timony to the effectiveness of the 
Christian message. 


basic 


To remain dynamic, any religion 
must seek to re-appraise the materials 
supplied to it through its fundamental 
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traditions. It would seem that the 
Achilles-heel of modern religion is the 
habit of tradition-worship. As religious 
leaders it seems easier to empty out 
the contents of a tradition, perform a 
perfunctory rite over these contents 
and then scoop them up again, much 
like the embarrassed actions of a wom- 
an collecting the spilled contents of her 
purse, than to discover the dynamic 
meaning of those contents for basic 
human problems. Perhaps we are be- 
ginning to realize that our task in the 
church is not that of simply perpetuat- 
ing a tradition, but the re-creation of 
tradition in a living context, so that 
those who worship and study may 
realize a new dynamic—a new path- 
way to Christian growth. 


N THE negative side of our pic- 

ture is the fact that traditions are 
laden with inertia factors and are 
therefore poor stimulants to action here 
and now. This is not an issue between 
the proponents of tradition and the ad- 
vocates of modernity, for traditions are 
both ancient and alarmingly contem- 
porary when seen in their rightful con- 
texts. 

It seems apparent that if the re-dis- 
covery of Christmas does not involve 
the perpetuation of a tradition alone, it 
must lead to a re-discovery of meanings 
in the present, and if in the present— 
meanings that grapple with personal 
values. Christmas must mean that, as 
individuals, we re-discover “ourselves.” 
The group values of Christmas need 
little emphasis, for most of our activi- 
ties in the church enhance the group 
experience, but little is done to deepen 
the dimension of the personal. The glit- 
ter, tinsel, and color glut our senses 
and blind us to richer meanings. Min- 
isters sometimes fail to realize that 
the long arn of tradition, the usual 
symbols, the usual scriptures, which 
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we all love because of their cherished 
familiarity, may keep us from confront- 
ing our congregations with the deeper 
levels of awareness that beg for atten- 
tion in the Bethlehem story. 

The unbelievable complexity of 
modern life has made it possible to 
hide behind the impersonal—making 
it possible to do unspeakable harm to 
one’s fellows without, at the same 
time, committing any of the old recog- 
nized sins. Morality, we need to be 
reminded, is not the simple matter that 
it used to seem to be, and those who 
walk in righteousness must recognize 
that genuinely moral activity is a mat- 
ter for not only the heart, but the head 
also. This does not mean that one 
must bring to his religious emphasis a 
head filled with philosophical proposi- 
tions, for Christianity can speak ably 
for itself; but it does mean that the 
pulpit must become more of a place of 
“informing,” and less a place of “con- 
firming” ancient opinions and _ pre- 
judices. 

The Gospel becomes, as we look at 
the Bethlehem drama, a context of dis- 
covery and not a context of justifica- 
tion. The primary attribute of God that 
shows through the Gospel accounts is 
the attribute of “concern’’—a concern 
which strips man of his half-way meth- 
ods, which should strip our preaching 
of half-truths, platitudes, and innocu- 
ous truisms, for surely God must 
loathe our half-way stations where we 
sit down to rest, basking in the super- 
ficial compliments of the unthinking. 
We need to ask whether Christmas is 
being observed at all unless our peo- 
ple are being unsettled, tormented, and 
finally driven by the impact to assume 
the burdens as persons, which God as- 
sumed through Christ. The inorganic, 
impersonal mummery which drapes 
our observances in the church cannot 
help but blind us to the deeper issues 
here. 
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NOTHER truth that it would 

seem we need to realize is that 
Christmas is an achievement! It is not 
any individual’s legacy, it is not in- 
herited, it cannot be sold, for it is not 
a commodity for barter; it is not con- 
fined to time and place, and its mean- 
ing is not exhausted when we have un- 
derstood it in terms of its origins. It 
must be an achievement for every in- 
dividual, and that achievement, like all 
human steps up the ladder of growth, 
is tentative, halting, fragmentary, and 
often painful. This achievement is 
made the more difficult because religi- 
ous leaders often fail to recognize that 
in their work they are dealing with at- 
titudes, and attitudes whether right or 
wrong constitute stubborn residual 
materials that linger at the base of all 
human action. 

The insidious part about attitudes is 
that they are often unconscious, al- 
though often apparent to another per- 
son. They dredge along the fears of the 
past, providing us with trigger reac- 
tions to life situations that have little 
or no relation to purposive participa- 
tion in the affairs of men. We bring 
with us a whole set of attitudes which 
dispose us to action in set ways or 
patterns, and much of human emanci- 
pation has to do with the struggle to 
overcome and reinterpret these atti- 
tudes. Many of them were not formed 
out of choice, but were adopted or 
blended out of the stuff of experience 
passively received. : 


The eye—it cannot choose but see; 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


The achievement of Christmas, then, 
will have to do, first of all, with the 
way in which we objectify these atti- 
tudes, for they cannot be dealt with 


until they are looked at with some 
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measure of detachment. The vitality of 
religion, it would seem, rests in the 
fact that it is able to inform our at- 
titudes and transform our actions, and 
if it cannot do this it becomes an in- 
strument for self-satisfaction, shallow 
feeling, maudlin sentiment and emo- 
tion—all the degenerative qualities we 
see manifest during the Christmas ob- 
servance. In this bathos of spurious re- 
ligion, attitudes generate which re- 
volve entirely about the pivot center of 
the self—the personality turns inward 
and manifold neuro-compulsive tend- 
encies arise to destroy the unity of the 
individual. 

If spiritual progress in the church 
rests upon the realization of the at- 
titude-transforming nature of religion 
and our tolerance toward one another 
while that process takes place, then the 
Christmas season, conceived of as an 
opportunity for “achievement,” can re- 
sume its rightful place in the congre- 
gation as a most welcome and happy 
teaching experience. 

How does “achievement” take 
place? Perhaps this can be accom- 
plished by the members of a congrega- 
tion more thoroughly by grappling 
with human needs as persons, than by 
any other way. Once again, the prime 
message is that of “concern”—a move- 
ment away from the impersonal, cal- 
low, and suspicious. Certainly the 
minister must take the lead in such a 
movement, pointing the way in terms 
of his delineation of the ideal of com- 
passion, forcing individuals to face liv- 
ing situations in their own neighbor- 
hoods, in their homes and communi- 
ties. But compassion has its half-way 
houses. Sentiment, for example, is a 
half-way house on the road to genuine 
“concern.” The gay church programs 
we plan, or that are planned in spite 
of us, are half-way houses on the road 
to effective Christian action—effective 
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means, but abdominable ends, for 
achievement takes place where a hu- 
man need is met by another human— 
in response, at the time and in the 
place where the need is pressing and 
critical. Compassion cannot be turned 
on like a water spigot when the de- 
mands and pressures of the season re- 
quire, else those who indulge in such 
artifice come away embarrassed and 
frustrated—the experience leading to 
nothing but weariness and disillusion- 
ment, and like the fast drooping 
Christmas tree, the ‘‘sentiment” is 
piled upon the heap of memories and 
burned—to the relief of all. “Tell it not 
in Gath,” but our enormous sense of 
relief when the end of Christmas is in 
sight is a testimony to our almost uni- 
versal frustration and failure to cap- 
ture its real meaning. 


INCE it seems possible to re-create 

dynamic traditions, to re-discover 
ourselves and to realize the blessings 
of personal achievement through 
Christmas, we are warranted in look- 
ing upon Christmas as the great season 
of “hope.” And “hope” should not be 
under-estimated as one of the tradi- 
tional Theological virtues. It is pre- 
cisely this element in Christianity that 
gives it such an advantageous position 
over the religions among which it be- 
came supreme. “Thou dost not hope,” 
Augustine said to the Christian, “as 
the Gentiles hope.” Paul reminds the 
Ephesians that they were in the posi- 
tion of “having no hope and without 
God in the world.” For Paul, hope not 
only meant the fulfillment of the Mes- 
sianic promise but it marked a point 
of achievement for the individual, 
working through the means of grace. 
Hope is surely the chief element of 
Christian perseverance. “Experience,” 
Paul notes, “worketh hope,” and no 
saying could more truly represent the 
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crucial relationship that needs culti- 
vating at this season. In and of itself, 
the mere observance will not generate 
hope, but hope must be linked to ex- 
perience and herein is the source of 
real strength. 

Yet, in the last analysis, it will de- 
pend upon the leadership of the church 
to lead the way in making the Christ- 
mas message vital. An understanding 
of the message of the Nativity will not 
necessarily mean that we are capable 
of transmitting it. Breaking new 
ground during a comfortable season of 
the year seems like a distasteful task; 
but have we really any other choice in 
the face of the rapidly disintegrating 
observance of Christmas? 

Organizations in the church become 
lost in their worlds of private ends. 
We are jealous, as individuals, to pro- 
tect the meanings which we weave 
about the events of our lives. Such a 
human habit is reminiscent of Humpty 
Dumpty in “Alice in Wonderland”: 
“When I use a word it means just 
what I choose it to mean, neither more 
nor less.” We seem to be saying this 
in the church and our resistance to 
changes in patterns of programming 
and organization and emphasis seems 
marvelous to behold. Undoubtedly we 
need to take a fundamental lesson in 
the use of symbols again. The Cross 
refers beyond the hands that place it on 
the altar; the Communion we must in- 
sist, means more than the traditions 
that have led to its observance. 


HE SPREAD of Christianity is 

not explained solely on the basis of 
the fine Roman roads in the centuries 
following Christ. Symbols must con- 
tinue to mean more as generation after 
generation use them. The Nativity is 
not explained by a yearly rehearsal of 
the historic occasions that center about 
that story. Christmas must mean more 
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than all these specific occasions and 
actions, for it is the genius of a symbol 
to point beyond—and to this beyond 
we must pay more attention. 

It is necessary to ask ourselves what 
our goals and objectives are. We will 
find, undoubtedly, that our New Year’s 
resolutions logically begin before the 
plans for Christmas are developed, and 
go beyond, for it is not an exaggera- 
tion to assert that the great cause of 
failure in the church’s progress is its 
inability to grasp the “reference be- 
yond” which gives meaning to all its 
observances, and indeed, to all human 
endeavor. 

If we were willing to ask some 
searching questions, our situation 
would be helped. What do we see in 
the lights, in the presents under a tree, 
in ths commercial displays; where do 
they lead? Perhaps the answers will 
lead us to a new appreciation for our 
traditions and an awareness of our 
ability to help our people to re-create, 
re-discover, to achieve, and to hope in 
their own lives. The alternative pros- 
pectus is dismal indeed, and if Auden’s 
verse is descriptive of our incapacity 
at this season, our task is truly gi- 
gantic : 


Once again 
As in previous years we have seen the 
actual Vision and Failed 
To do more than entertain 

agreeable possibility. 

Once again we have sent Him away, 
Begging though to remain His dis- 
obedient servant, 
The promising child 
His word for long. 


it as an 


who cannot keep 


The aim of the counselor is to move along with 
the counselee, endeavoring to understand fully, 
and to vicariously experience every mood, feel- 
ing, impulse, and thought as expressed in his 
presence, and to assist the counselee to lay aside 
life-long held defenses. 


Counseling—Step-by-Step (Part II) 


AvutTHor’s Note. This is the second half 
of a counseling record taken from notes on 
an actual counseling — situation carried 
through by the author. The counselee is a 
fifty-year-old woman, married thirty years, 
with five children. Her husband has a good 
salary and supplements it with a private 
business. He is six years her senior. Her 
mother and sisters and brothers are living 
and near by. She has to ask, indeed beg, 
her husband for every cent, even carfare. 
He has a domineering attitude backed up by 
a wiolent temper, driving each member of 
his family as relentlessly as he drives him- 
self. He refuses to talk with any one about 
his marriage difficulties. Her husband, in 
respect to the characteristics already men- 
tioned, is much like her mother. There was 
no thought of divorce when the wife, sent 
by her minister for help m her marriage, 
first came to the counselor. 

She is a timid little woman who at first 
sat on the edge of her chair as if ready to 
flee if one so much as flicked a finger, re- 
minding one of a quick little sparrow. This 
counselee has felt she had to struggle with 
every one around her and usually had to 
submit, but covers this misery with a very 
sweet manner and smile, which is overdone. 
She has begun to feel this same control as 
if coming from the counselor, but also is 
learning to trust and like him. 

The counselor's aim is to understand and 
share, but never to direct. He would rather 
assist her to direct herself by helping her 
to see the mner barriers which keep her 
from becoming that which she is capable of 
becoming, thus releasing the potential reé 
sources within her. There is no objective 
diagnosis to be made by the counselor at the 
beginning; but rather on the basis of his 
suggestions which are tentative and may he 
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faulty, she is to make her own varied and 
changing diagnoses as they go along explor- 
ing together. The counselor helps her ex- 
press what ts behind her words or the con- 
tent of her conversation. It ts never the 
content itself that is important, although 
nothing of this must be missed or forgotten 
by the counselor, but what is important are 
the genuine feelings, aims, and thoughts she 
does not dare express yet, but which begin 
now and then to peep through what she says 
and does. We work in the present, only 
utilising the past whére it illuminates the 
here and now in the counseling room, for 
that 1s when and where the counselor can 
be of use, however much she learns and de- 
velops outside the counseling hour. 

The interviews began in December and 
she and the counselor met twice a week for 
an hour each time, in his office. 

She commences by talking about her 
emotional struggles with her mother, her 
husband and, as it goes on, occasionally with 
the counselor, feeling pushed and manipu- 
lated. She comes slowly to express some 
jormerly repressed animosity against her 
husband, mother or sister, and finally also 
against the counselor. This is followed by 
being able shyiy to admit some affection for 
the counselor who now appears to her like 
a kind father, Adventurousness then creeps 
out, not only in reminiscences, but also in 
her attitude toward the counselor. She ar- 
rives at the point of feeling like a little 
child, and confesses it. She acknowledges 
her longing to be loved, even by the coun 
selor, and to admit the impulses to try to 
obtain that hitherto unsatisfied love. She 
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has said that she knows that when she and 
I are talking about some other person we 
are talking often about ourselves, so that she 
is prepared to consider more and more the 
counselor-counselee relationship. 

The counselor on his part finds as he 
moves through week after week with her 
that he increasingly enjoys and delights in 
her little mannerisms and peculiarities and 
her unique way of meeting people and 
events. He grows in his respect for her ef- 
forts, her quick insight, and her great cour- 
age to rise out of a crushed mere existence. 


* * x 


ETWEEN THIS and the session 

now to be reported, she shows a 
new courage in coming into my office 
at the appointed time without waiting 
for special permission. She is also now 
giving new accounts of family life which 
have as their theme her own attempts 
to manage things. (/t is not the subject 
matter, the content, that is of first im- 
portance, but what she endeavors to 
convey by that content. By relating dif- 
ferent angles of the same subject mat- 
ter—the family incidents—it may be 
used by her repeatedly, at one time 
to convey one impulse or feeling, and at 
another time to convey an entirely dif- 
ferent impulse or feeling. She may have 
been through some incident which in- 
volved a good deal of anxiety on her 
part, but subsequently a certain amount 
of increased confidence. This incident 
will then be recalled during the months 
of counseling when her anxieties are up- 
permost, and only the anxiety she felt 
in that incident may be mentioned. 
Some months later when she has passed 
through this period and is “feeling her 
oats,” she may in conversation with the 
counselor recall the same incident, but 
this time omit mention of the anxiety 
and instead speak of the new confidence 
she felt at that time.) She admits she is 
obstinate at times, but says that it is 
necessary at home, then sees that she 
may have been a little obstinate with me 
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(Here obstinacy is unnecessary. Learn- 

ing that she uses it unwisely as well as 

wisely, that is, unrealistically out of 

habit, she can come to control it and be- 

come firm instead of merely obstinate.) 
* ca * 


February 26. Twentv-sixth interview. 

She soon gets to describing how her 
mother dominates her grandchild, “‘nag- 
ging her,” and “picking on her.” The 
little girl slapped her grandmother once. 
My client said nothing as she watched 
this episode. 

COUNSELOR: “Some other time you 
plan to say something ?” 

CoUNSELEE: “Yes, I do. I’m going to 
tell my mother,” with determination. 

COUNSELOR: “You can feel for the 
grandchild.” (She was identifying her- 
self with the slapping grandchild be- 
cause she had long wanted secretly to 
do something similar to her mother.) 

COUNSELEE: “I certainly can.”’ She 
tells more about this situation, and then 
asks if I have seen the picture “The 
Bells of St. Mary.” 

CouNsELor : “No, I haven't. Perhaps 
you are thinking of the children in that 
picture.” 

COUNSELEE: “Yes, I am.” 

CouNSELOR: “You feel like a child 
yourself sometimes probably.” (Becom- 
ing as a little child, feeling like it, is a 
real part of every valuable counseling 
experience. Cf. Mark 10:15.) 

COUNSELEE: “Oh, ves. I feel carefree 


like a child sometimes.”” She mentions 
her meces who are moving away to 
California and Chicago. 

be times 
when you would love to get away from 


CouNSELOR: “There must 


things and shed all responsibilities.” 
(Such feelings are also accepted by the 
counselor, never condemned even by 
implication, gesture, or facial expression 
if possible, If she feels deeply enough 
ac’ epted, loved, she wll outgrow these 
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herself. For the counselor to feel tn- 
wardly friendly and warmly accepting 
toward the counselee, and only so when 
the latter is telling of her sins, and even 
when she is expressing animosity 
toward him, requires that the counselor 
shall have been aware of his own deep 
need to be accepted and to have experi- 
enced acceptance; to be aware of his 
own animosities, and to have come to a 
sure conviction of the essential divine- 
ness of people as expressed in the 
parable of the sheep and the goats; 
Matt. 25.) 

CounsELEE: “I’d love to get a thou- 
sand miles from here and forget all this. 
I'd like to leave everything.” She de- 
scribes how she has to leave her second 
daughter alone to learn her own lessons 
without warnings, and how the daughter 
is getting into trouble with her dates. 
(The problem with the daughter, al- 
though tempting to the counselor. is not 
the most pressing here. The counselor 
must follow the main trail and not be 
sidetracked. ) 

CounsELor: “You are learning to 
shed responsibility and to let them 
learn.” 

CounsELEE: “I am.” She talks of the 
hospital work and how the Gray Ladies 
are needed. Then she says that prob- 
ably her husband is disappointed in her 
and is up against things the way she is. 
(A beginning of seeing his side, when 
the burden of her side has been shared 
enough to free her from it a little.) But 
he should have realized this in those 
five years of engagement. (She quickly 
falls back into shifting the main respon- 
sibility upon him again, as she cannot 
yet carry too much of the load of quilt- 
feeling herself.) 

CouNnsELor: “There must be some- 
thing grand that is possible between you 
two, if you both can take each other as 
you are, accept that, and start there.” 
(The wisdom of saying this is question- 
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able at this point, although feeling like 
a child and admitting it she is more 
ready for a new start in life.) 

CounsELEE: “I think there is. If we 
can do that. Well, I am just this.” (“Just 
as I am without one plea.” ) 

CounsELoR: “Pop-eye had some 
wisdom.” 

CouNSELEE: “That’s so... my hus- 
band expects me to do and be every- 
thing.” She enlarges on this, then adds : 
“But I can’t change just for him.” (4 
declaration of independence from him; 
deeper perhaps from me when I im- 
plied above that she should accept her 
husband as he is and it was too early 
for her; and still deeper from an old 
bondage within herself.) 

CouNSELOR: “The last time we talk- 
ed of something like this.” 

CouNSELEE: “Yes, I remember.” 
Some of her gestures here indicate that 
she wishes to open wide to me. (She 
wants to be as natural, as simple, and 
as unaffected as a little child, in trust 
that the counselor will not take advan- 
tage of such an attitude. She is only 
partially aware of this desire however, 
if at all.) 

CouNSELOR : “Somctimes I guess you 
have practically thrown yourself at your 
husband, hoping to get a response.” 

CouNSELEE: “Oh, ves, lots of times. 
But it doesn’t do any good.” 

CounsELor: “And since it has been 
such a habit, perhaps you have felt like 
doing it here with me, to get a response 
from me.” 

She agrees that something like that 
might be the case, but with evident em- 
barrassment. She talks of her daughter 
again and of her having to learn from 
experience, then adds: “Some people 
talk too much. I’ve been doing that 
here.” (Here is the fear that she has 
gone too far in admitting feeling for the 
counselor and she expresses indirectly 
a need to be reassured.) 
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CouNSELOoR: “You feel you have ex- 
posed yourself, and perhaps will regret 
something.” (It is not the words them- 
selves so much as the tone of voice and 
manner of the counselor, that convey 
reassurance when he respects her feel- 
ings deeply enough and does not need 
them for his own satisfaction. ) 

CouNSELEE: “I have had to say 
things if I am to be helped.” (She thus 
shows she feels now reassured.) 

CouNSELOR: “Yes.” 

CouUNSELEE: “The last time you 
spoke of the ‘second mile’. I don’t think 
I can do that at home.” (J do not re- 
member my reference here, but I sup- 
pose I said that perhaps she could learn 
to use the principle of the “second mile” 
(Matt. 5:41.) with her husband. At 
that point I made the mistake of taking 
the role of a teacher instead of remain- 
ing a counselor.) 

CouNSELOR: “I am sorry I said that. 
I realized afterwards I had made a mis- 
take. You can’t in your present circum- 
stances, but must slowly find your own 
way.” (If the counselor is to expect the 
counselee to be honest with him and ad- 
mit her mistakes, he must reciprocate 
readily. ) 

CouNSELEE: “That’s the way I feel. 
My husband would take advantage of 
me if I gave in to him that way.” 

* * * 


February 28. Twenty-seventh interview. 

She feels she is going through the 
“slough of despond.” (A normal ex peri- 
ence in deep counseling when reaching 
the “bottom.” It indicates progress at 
this point, although so distressing in it- 
self.) Perhaps it will have to be worse 
before it is better. She has been think- 
ing of my speaking of the “second mile.” 

CouNSELOR: “I made a mistake in 
that ; you have done something like that 
too much.” (This mistake is now over- 
determined in the mind of the counselee, 
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in that it has become a vehicle for carry- 
ing a great deal of resentment against 
the counselor besides its own problem. 
It is of little moment in itself on this 
second reference to it, but needs atten- 
tion because of the emotional load tt 
carries. ) 

CounsELEE: “No, I don’t think you 
made a mistake, because it has helped 
me see that I am too much of a door 
mat. And I have become afraid I’d have 
to be a door mat some more. I’ve got to 
learn to build a wall, not to get hard- 
hearted and unfeeling, but to protect 
myself against getting hurt.” (The cre- 
ative power in her is shown by her abili- 
ty to use a mistake by the counselor con- 
structively to gain a new insight into 
herself.) 

CounseELor: “Perhaps vou are think- 
ing that if we go on with this work, you 
feel you will have to expose yourself 
some more and that I might hurt you.” 
(This was justified as the rest of the 
conversation, not recorded here, would 
corroborate, and the counselor does not 
strengthen her denial by trying to prove 
her wrong. Having expressed the point, 
he “rests his case.” If he is correct in his 
understanding, similar occasions will 
later arise and he can utilize these and 
she will begin to see what they mean, as 
she is ready. If he is wrong, she will 
let him know, even if she does not con- 
sciously think in those terms. The tim- 
ing of the counselor’s observation ts as 
important as the correctness of the thing 
he says. Her readiness to receive that 
particular insight at approximately that 
particular moment is the criterion for 
timing.) 

CouNSELEE: “No, I’ve come here for 
help and I feel you understand.” 

* * Ox 


March 4. Twenty-eighth interview. 
She recounts an unhappy incident, 
when she teased her 14-year-old son a 
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little until he flared up and threw a 
wastebasket at her, injuring her arm 
slightly. She knew something was be- 
hind this anger and found out that he 
had been elected in school to put on the 
annual play but that his father would 
not let him attend a rehearsal, insisting 
instead that he work at the private 
business. The mother asked the son if 
he was going to let his father do that 
to him; when his sister sided with her, 
the boy told his father he was going to 
the rehearsal in spite of the father’s 
fuming and saying ugly things to the 
mother. (She begins to stand up for 
herself first through the medium of her 
son.) She realizes she has too long been 
silent and just taken things. On the 
other hand she is learning to keep quiet 
with her husband ; she used to do so and 
then explode ; but now she does not need 
to explode. (She has released the pres- 
sure in talking with the counselor. ) 


She reports that she is beginning to 
realize she is different from the rest of 
the family and is learning to accept this 
difference. (This is one of the marks 
of maturing.) She is also catching her- 
self many times when she tends to feel 
like compelling, “making,” her children 
do this or that. (/f one is more or less 
consciously submissive, there is likely a 
repressed tendency toward domina- 
tion.) She is beginning to see that the 
family unity has been built on a false 
foundation, the father’s will and their 
common submission to it; and she 
recognizes that there may be another 
form of family unity, which they may 
find. (As is often the case she knew 
this before, but had never stood off and 
looked at it directly, never emotionally 
accepted it. Part of counseling consists 
in enabling people to feel secure enough 
to look squarely at what they previously 
viewed askance.) 


* * * 


December 


March 18. Thirty-second interview. 

She talks of her next to youngest 
daughter over-working; the daughter 
tries to gather everything in (she illus- 
trates with gesture) and not let any- 
thing go. 

CouNSELOoR: “You are evidently at a 
point where you feel you have to let go 
something you have always grasped 
after.” (The counselor knows from ex- 
perience, and also this counselee had 
admitted following the December 31st 
interview that when “we talk about 
someone else I guess it ts understood 
that some of it may be about ourselves.” 

CouNSELEE: “I guess I am.” She is 
silent. Then she talks again of her hus- 
band’s tendency to mould her to his 
ideas. (This is a compromise, a com- 
mon associative trick, between evasion 
of the painful fact of necessary loss, 
and the effort to face it.) What she is 
coming to be aware of is the necessity 
of giving up the need to be managed, 
to have someone else make decisions 
and give directions and furnish will 
power. ) 

CouNSELOR: “But isn’t it not only 
that your husband has tried to mould 
you but also that you have wanted to let 
yourself be moulded in order to win his 
companionship ?” 

CouNSELEE: “Oh, ves.” 

CouNnsELor: “And that is what you 
have to give up?” 

CouNSELEE: “Yes, that is it.”” There 
is a good deal of silence. (This is prob- 
ably a form of resistance and the coun- 
selor respects it as part of her strength 
—to talk when she is ready or to keep 
silent when she feels such need. As she 
becomes convinced that he respects it, 
she will cease needing to use it against 
him and also against what is emerging. 
As self-awareness thus widens, she will 
become more whole. Cf. Matt. 9:22.) 
She talks of the private business, the 
small cash income, but also how she 
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would again become a slave if she helped 
him out there. 

COUNSELOR : 
mighty difficult.” 

CouNSELEE: “It certainly is.” Her 
husband had never given her the com- 
panionship and affection she wanted. 

CouNsELor: “And sometimes you 
feel you are not getting from me what 
you had hoped for.” 

She laughs a little, 2 bit embarrassed, 
but says nothing. Here she fumbles with 
the top button of her dress near her 
throat and buttons and unbuttons it. 
(Although the counselor understands 
what this means, he avoids mentioning 
the action as it would make her self- 
conscious about what she does in his 
presence, make her feel she is being 
watched and studied, like a bug under a 
microscope. But the counselor's under- 
standing of it shapes his later remarks. ) 
This is followed by a story of her mar- 
ried daughter and her baby, and how she 
tried to advise in feeding, realized she 
should let them work it out themselves, 
and took the train back home, regretting 
her departure very much. (Behind this 
family talk is the little child longing to 
be wanted by the mother. The counselee 
ts facing the surrender of an infantile 
need.) 

COUNSELOR: “You knew you were 
doing the right thing, but you did wish 
you were needed more there and want- 
ed.” (She will give up these immature 
attitudes without any suggestion from 
the counselor to do so because of the in- 
herent divine tendency to grow, if she 
is secure and thus released enough; and 
no urging on his part will avail if she is 
not. ) 

COUNSELEE: “Yes,” with longing in 
her tone and tears in her eyes. She men- 
tions how the fourteen-year-old who 
in his own way apologized for throwing 
the wastebasket at her, and her loving 
him, but knowing she cannot make close 


“Giving that up is 
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companions of her children as it would 
interfere with their growth. She must 
find her companionship outside the 
home. 

CouNsELor: “You feel un-needed 
and unwanted, and it is hard.” 

CouNSELEE: “Well, I'll just have to 
keep on growing . growing,” said 
with emphasis. (A splendid response to 
felt loss.) 

* * * 


During March the older children ad- 
vise their mother to get a divorce and she 
is definitely thinking of it. She agrees 
to talk with her minister and to go 
slowly in making any decision, how- 
ever. (The counselor did not directly 
oppose the divorce, but he did say he 
was convinced that she was not emo- 
tionally ready to make so great a de- 
cision. ) 

She does not feel ready to end these 
conferences yet. She does not see that it 
is anything else than a divorce that she 
needs. She feels she never could have 
come to divorce without these confer- 
ences. She has been strengthened. (Of 
course, this is a superficial conclusion. 
She probably already has some better 
understanding of the inner situation 
but can not yet admit the further need.) 

* * x 
March 25. Thirty-fourth interview. 

There is a great deal against her 
husband, overflowing with sarcasm 
and anger. “That’s sarcasm,” she re- 
marks once and, “There I go against 
him again.” (The bitterness has been 
vented enough—not all yet, however— 
so that she can begin to see it from the 
outside, stand off and look at herself 
being bitter. A new self or the deeper 
self has begun to emerge, providing a 
new point of reference.) 

CounseELor: “The real fight is in- 
side, to go your own way and live your 
own life.” (The Christian ideal of self- 
lessness and asserting the Will of God 
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is possible on a genuine basis only in 
proportion to the finding of the self 
which can be surrendered. She must 
come to herself before she can go fully 
to the Father. Cf. Luke 15:11-24.) 

CouNSELEE: “Yes, that’s what I’ve 
been learning down here.” She con- 
tinues about her husband. “You know, 
I’m just nothing. That’s the way he 
makes me feel. . . . He tries to break 
everyone’s will. . . . I’m just a robot. 
. .- He ought to have married a horse. 
... I get tired, but he never does. .. . 
He doesn’t!” She looks at me as if I 
did not believe her. “I’m human.” 

Her immature dependence is begin- 
ning to show frankly, in relation to the 
counselor; but the counselor waits un- 
til it becomes clear enough to be con- 
vincing to her.) 

She says something further (I for- 
get what). The counselor comments 
on it. 

CounsELEE: “That’s right,” but said 
as if thinking of something else. 

CounsELor: “Did you think much 
about what I said just then?” 

CounsELEE: “I heard you.” 

CounsELor: “Yes, but you were 
thinking of something else mostly, 
weren’t you?” 

CouNSELEE: “Well,” evidently a bit 
bothered and trying to remember, “half 
and half I would say.” She laughs a 
little. 

CounsEtor: “You then agreed with 
me without thinking too much about it, 
sort of by habit.” 

CouNSELEE: “I do that often, to 
keep peace, all the time thinking ‘no’ 
inside me.” (Much more contrariness 
is expressed in the subsequent conver- 
sation not recorded here for lack of 
space. The kernel of this contrariness 
is valuable for it is part of her in- 
dependence, her strength of will.) 

She tells later in the hour of how one 
evening supper was not ready on time 
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and her husband raved, then listed all 
her failures, saying he wished someone 
else was around to hear it. She 
thought to herself that someone else 
had heard it all, meaning the counselor, 
and she was going to tell her husband 
some time soon, indeed had to bite her 
tongue to keep from doing it right 
then. She suddenly felt free, a new and 
wonderful experience. (She is discov- 
ering herself as an individual instead 
of a satellite of his, as someone unique 
in herself and is glad of it. Cf. Matt. 
18:14. She finds it in part through 
learning she does not have to tell her 
husband everything, and in part 
through the fact that she been “one 
jump ahead of him’”—she had told her 
faults to someone else before he did— 
and in part through partially cutting 
the emotional umbilical cord which 
has attached her to the counselor, who 
at times feels like a mother to her.) 
She brings up the divorce and tries 
to realize that it is “an emotional 
divorce” she is really looking for rather 
than a legal one, and that she is en- 
deavoring to learn not to let her hus- 
band “keep on crucifying her.” (Here 
is the deeper appreciation of her ex- 
perience we have been waiting for.) 
*-¢@ 


April 1. Thirty-sixth interview. 

It had come to her almost like a vi- 
sion, her minister and the counselor 
standing right there. “You were just 
standing there, as if to help me.” 
(Some of the value of the vision lay in 
our just standing; i.e. not doing any- 
thing to her as so many others had 
done. ) 

She then tells of several incidents 
in which she felt mischievous or broke 
some rules or regulations harmlessly 
for the fun of it. She realizes that the 
counselor thinks she is not ready emo- 
tionally to decide about a divorce. She 
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has been thinking further of ending 
these conferences. (She is not through 
with them, but seems to need a recess 
in which to consolidate her gains be- 
fore going further. Sometimes it is 
easy, sometimes quite difficult, to dis- 
criminate between the need for such a 
recess and a true ending.) 

On subsequent days she recounts 
how her youngest son ordered her 
from upstairs to turn off the radio and 
she paid no attention to his rudeness ; 
how he came down and angrily upset 
the kettle of hot water on the floor and 
she remarked: “I’m not going to clean 
that up. It’s going to stay right there.” 
He went to school. “And I’m not,” she 
affirms to the counselor, clamping her 
jaw. (The son, the father, the mother, 
the sister, the counselor are all wrap- 
ped up in one mould at this moment in 
her deeper thoughts.) She described to 
her husband what “your son” had 
done and added: “I’ve taken such 
things all my life from you and I’m 
not going to take them from him.” He 
replied that he would clean it up. 

She now describes an incident in 
which someone gave a great deal. 

CouNSELOR: “You are doing all the 
giving here, talking and telling things 
and I am returning nothing, and you 
must wish you could compel me to give 
out.” (Almost any incident may be 
utilized by the counselee to express the 
impulse or need of the moment; the 
counselor makes note of the incident, 
but looks through it to the impulse or 
need for which the incident narrated 
was a convenient carrier.) 

CouNSELEE: “I told you some day I 
was just going to listen and let you do 
all the talking,” laughing but saying it 
with emphasis and pointing her finger 
at the counselor. (Here is a frank ad- 
mission of her present need as she now 
is able honestly to recognize it. It is 
also and deeper the disguised need of 
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the infant to be helpless, just to nurse 
at the breast, taking, with no necessity 
to give, feeling completely loved with- 
out having to do anything to earn tt. 
Cf. Rom. 5:8 and I John 4:19.) 

CouNSsELoR: “Last time you were 
feeling full of the ‘old nick.’” 

CouNSELEE: “Yes, I was,” and she 
recalls the things she told. She talks 
quite a bit about babies, stroking her 
breasts as she does so, and unbuttoning 
and buttoning the top button of her 
dress. 

CounseELor: “I know you love ba- 
bies and would like some more of your 
own.” 

CouNSELEE: “I certainly would,” 
and then spoke of something else. 

CounsELor: “I think you are giving 
birth to a new self.” (Many observa- 
tions as well as experience led to his 
making this statement.) 

CouNSELEE: “Well, I hope some- 
thing is happening.” 

. ¢ 2 


April 30. Forty-first interview. 
CouNSELEE: “I’ve come to a deci- 
sion. Things cannot go on this way 
any longer, all mixed up and not know- 
ing what we are doing. I am going to 
tell my husband that I’ve been coming 
here, and ask him to come too.” (This 
is a strong indication of her new inner 
strength, and also of her preparing to 
take a recess—by sending someone else 
in her place, a placating gift as it were 
for taking herself away from the coun- 
selor, and depriving him, that is the 
parental figure, of her presence.) 
After this interview her husband 
asks her where she has been and she 
tells him. He threatens to divorce her, 
then to put her in a mental hospital. 
The husband telephones the coun- 
selor and the counselor invites him in, 
saying that the matter should not 
be discussed over the telephone, but he 
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refuses and rings off. The counselor 
then talks with the attorney whom the 
wife has been to see, and he says that 
he thinks the husband is bluffing about 
instituting a divorce. The counselor 
also talks with the counselee’s 
minister, who is seeing some of the 
children. (These phone calls are made 
only with the permission of the coun- 
selee and all is reported back to her 
afterwards; there are to be no secrets, 
if confidence is to be maintained, a top 
priority.) The husband continues to 
refuse to talk with anyone about the 
marriage problem. 


The counselee is thinking that she 
may have to move out of the home and 
take a room by herself. She is begin- 
ning to feel sorry for her husband as 
well as angry at him. (The maturer at- 
titude of tenderness is now beginning 
to show toward the very person previ- 
ously described with such fear and 
repugnance.) She is refusing to take 
any money from him and is puzzling 
how to earn some herself, determined 
to be independent. 


She is now out of the home a great 
deal. She is deliberately failing to do 
the things her husband expects of her ; 
she is not going to bear more respon- 
sibility than is actually hers; she is go- 
ing to refuse to be pushed around ; she 
is not going to do things for others in 
the home, although she will be gener- 
ous enough outside. (These are marks 
of progress. One has to choose at times 
between order and superficial peace 
as aginst growth. Cf. Matt. 10 :34-37.) 
Her husband the other evening for two 
hours straight abused her in foul lan- 
guage, calling her all kinds of vile 
names so loudly the neighbors could 
hear. She does not know why she 
stayed and took it. She should have 
gone to her room and locked herself in. 
She realizes now that she was afraid 
to do so. 
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In another counseling hour she 
speaks of seeking peace of mind by 
learning to live her own life, to culti- 
vate the inner life, and have something 
richer to share. In the evenings now 
she goes upstairs to her room and 
shuts herself in. If she is tired she stops 
and rests instead of over-working as 
she used to do. She realizes more and 
more that in all these years she has 
stood the abuse from her husband not 
so much because it was the Christian 
thing to do, as she supposed was her 
motive, but because she was afraid to 
do anything else. 


HE FORMERLY buried hatred is 
now out in the open and blazes in 

her eyes; the compulsive smile has 
greatly lessened and the head shaking 
also. (Since she no longer dreads her 
own bitterness she does not have to 
disguise it by smiling, nor express it 
indirectly by shaking her head. Her 
self-righteousness, a defensive piece of 
armor, has also given way. She still 
reports mostly the ugly side of her hus- 
band, however.) “I came to you,” she 
says once, “because I knew there was 
something wrong with me.” She is not 
going to be fooled any more. “I’m mak- 
ing discoveries or growing, whichever 
way you put it. I’m learning.” She 
tells of standing right up to her hus- 
band: “I stood right over him and 
told him,” inquiring also if he had been 
to a lawyer. He had so long fooled her, 
got her into traps, where she always 
believed she was in the wrong, incom- 
petent and so forth, that she is not 
getting caught now. These days in the 
interviews, she no longer sits on her 
feet or keeps them tucked under her, 
but when angry kicks them out freely. 
She has begun to earn some money 
working. She finds she is going to miss 
her husband, and she feels sorry for 
him. (The counselor is grateful for all 
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signs of progress in relationships out- 
side the counseling hour, but he bases 
his estimate of progress more on what 
he sees actually transpiring during the 
hour, especially the long trends that 
appear and disappear, or grow strong- 
er, which are more than verbal state- 
ments and which are beyond the coun- 
selee’s power to merely simulate.) 


* %* * 


June 13. Fifty-fifth interview. 
CouNSELEE: “TI have to laugh.” 
CouNSELOoR: “Why is that?” 
CouNSELEE: “Because of what you 

said. You must have been angry at me, 
because you said that perhaps I had 
better not come in until I am better 
balanced. I know I was not well bal- 
anced. You thought I ought to go 
ahead with the divorce.” 

CouNSELOR: “I have no recollection 
of saying any such things and they are 
quite contrary to what I believe or 
would say.” 

CouNSELEE: “But you said it. You 
must have been not thinking or uncon- 
sciously speaking.” (Jt is quite unlike- 
ly that I said these things she claims I 
did. She misinterpretes probably to 
make the counselor bear the respon- 
sibility for her growing independence, 
as she feels a little guilty over it her- 
self. The counselor however does not 
argue it, but utilizes her false recollec- 
tion to bring out the immediate emo- 
tion. He must be willing to be put in 
the wrong that she may gain.) 

CouNSELOoR: “You must have been 
provoked at me.” 

CouNSELEE: “I was a little. But that 
did it. I guess it was what I needed— 
to stand on my own feet.” 


i. 2 o« 


June 18. Fifty-sixth interview. 
CoUNSELEE: “I’ve grown a great 
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deal. Or at least you’ve helped me 
grow.” 

CouNSsELor: “You and I have work- 
ed at it, but it is only the grace of God 
that enables one to grow.” 

CouNSELEE: “Yes, I know that it is 
the grace of God that does it.” 

A week later, she feels so indepen- 
dent that we agree she should cease 
coming for interviews for the present. 
(I know that she is not yet through.) 
She is now working steadily and sup- 
porting herself. 

cS ok *K 


December 28. Sixty-first interview. 

She has come to feel that she cannot 
break up the home after all, but is not 
telling anyone except the counselor and 
her minister. She wants to think it 
over some more. She is living now at 
her sister’s home. She will not go back 
until her husband makes some vital 
concessions. She can not expect him 
to change much, but hopes he will 
change some. (This is a realistic view 
of the situation and indicates an ability 
to accept the facts because she has 
found strength within herself instead of 
being considerably a parasite as she 
used to be. In all deeper counseling ex- 
periences separation from others, es- 
pecially family and counselor, occurs, 
and in marriage situations it is a point 
of danger, as divorce may be resorted 
to prematurely under the mistaken 
notion that a change of external cir- 
cumstances is the only solution. That 
is easier and less painful than to 
struggle through to allow a change to 
come within which can make the mar- 
riage a possible or perhaps even a 
worthwhile one.) 

She feels far stronger. She has 
bought herself a new suit and hat, the 
first in her life bought with her own 
earnings, and she feels like a young 
girl in her delight. (Always there is 
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more or less a going down into the 
depths—see Feb. 26, 28, Mar. 18, Apr. 
i--and coming up stronger; a partial 
regression to childhood or even infancy 
in order to grow up again in certain 
character aspects more satisfactorily; a 
stripping off of a false maturity and 
an acceptance of existing immaturity, 
that a genuine maturing may occur.) 


There are signs in January of the 
counselee loosening her hold on the 
counselor emotionally, and we discuss 
this. 


She moves out-of her room at a 
friend’s and finds a room of her own, 
being more happy and experiencing 
greater inward peace. She is buying 
other necessities she has long lacked 
and has started a savings account. She 
feels she is beginning a new life. Her 
children are now becoming very pleas- 
ant to her. She knows she is on the 
right track. 

In February she begins to show 
signs of more definite feeling for the 
counselor. She fears the future, that 
there will come a sort of “hole into 
which I may fall.” (Evidently a re- 
birth fantasy which can “break the 
surface” after the experience it repre- 
sents has been partially lived through. ) 
She feels very much alone, and unpro- 
tected. 

In March, the counselor makes the 
note : “I never saw her so fighting mad, 
so belligerent, and she admits it.” 
(Here is splendid strength, although 
appearing at first in strange form.) 
Later in the month she half admits, 
and plainly shows, that she feels a 
great deal of affection for the counselor. 
(The idea that the psychoanalyst—and 
we can learn some principles of coun- 
seling from him—encourages a patient 
to fall in love with him, in the case of 
able analysts, is nonsense. He knows 
it is inevitable that the patient shall feel 
something toward him like falling in 
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love, but he endeavors always to keep 
it out in the open where it will not 
control and where it will be dissipated, 
at the same time that he uses it to 
help the patient recognize the true state 
of her desires by bumping up against 
them in his presence.) 

Toward the end of the month she 
laughingly says as she comes in for her 
now regularly resumed appointments, 
“T am going to fight with the doctor,” 
meaning the counselor. (This is not so 
much negative transference, which has 
been aired before, as a sign of the final 
end, the breaking of the self-created tie 
to the counselor, and deeper to all 
figures of support and authority; the 
feeling of herself as separate from, over 
against those to whom she has pre- 
viously kept herself bound for security 
reasons.) She realizes she must defend 
herself, as no one else will. The coun- 
selor notes early in April that she now 
sits in her chair like a “solid citizen.” 

* +3 


April 23. Seventy-ninth interview. 

She telephones and asks for an im- 
mediate appointment. “You see I can- 
not quite stand on my own feet yet.” 
The counselor recognizes this volun- 
teered information as heralding the 
ending of the dependence. (He does 
not fear a permanent attachment to 
him as long as he has no personal need 
to have her lean on him to give him a 
pleasant but false sense of superior 
strength, nor a need to possessively 
keep her coming to prevent an uncon- 
scious experience of rejection and to 
retain a pseudo-feeling of unity within 
himself. Her own natural growth will 
take care of the separation from him in 
its own good time as long as she is 
assisted to recognize her impulses 
toward freedom and to realize their 
rightness from finding repeatedly that 
the counselor considers them so.) 
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She explains that a private con- 
ference between her and her husband 
arranged by the two attorneys was 
held a few days ago. They talked for 
hours in a neutral situation and “many 
things were ironed out ... It was 
really wonderful.” (That she could 
manage this without the aid of the 
counselor before, during or after it—he 
knew nothing about it until some days 
later—is proof of her new found 
strength and maturity.) The children 
were also seen by the attorneys and 
were surprised at learning certain facts, 
and seemed now to be quite reconciled 
to the mother. The husband finally 
made some admissions and also con- 
cessions. Nothing was settled, but more 
conferences were to be held. The coun- 
selee more than ever feels she can not 
press the divorce. 


She realizes she has a long and hard 
struggle and will have to lean over 
backwards to be firm. She has given 
up trying to persuade her husband to 
come to the counselor, but has refused 
to agree never to see him again her- 
self; however, to please her husband 
she is not going to see the counselor 
unless she is in dire need. 

June 14. 


She telephones to say that she went 
back to live at home the end of May 
and that conditions are far better than 
they ever were at their best before, 
that she and her husband now can talk 
things over without getting excited. 
(This seems to be evidence that there 
had occurred not only intellectual in- 
sight into her relations with her hus- 
band, but also, what is essential, an 
emotional acceptance of that insight 
and a change made possible by that ac- 
ceptance. It further suggests that if a 
deep enough change occurs in one 
party in a@ marriage, the other party 
may be made secure enough to be free 
to begin some alterations, or growth.) 
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She was working at the store only two 
days a week which was a satisfactory 
arrangement for all; she said she had 
been quite dubious about going back 
and had saved some money in case she 
had to leave again, but since returning 
had not even thought about leaving. 
a. 


Five years later, the counselor 
happens to meet her on the street. She 
is looking very happy and quiet. She 
seemed in fact to “glow.” She said 
that everything was going well at 
home. Nearly a year later still, a rel- 
ative corroborates the above. 


N THIS counseling series no at- 

tempt was made to patch up a 
marriage in danger of breaking down. 
This was not considered a marriage 
counseling problem on the whole, but 
rather a personal one, principally be- 
cause her husband refused any coun- 
seling. Whether the marriage contin- 
ued or not, as the counselor privately 
hoped it would, the woman needed 
some help. So I tried to assist her to 
find herself, trusting that the more she 
did, the wiser would be her choice re- 
garding the marriage. The only inter- 
ference with regard to the marriage 
was my pointing out that when she was 
going through a rather marked change 
in her emotional life, she was not in 
condition to make a wise permanent 
decision about any such major con- 
cern. 

This observation of mine helped to 
delay by some months the divorce pro- 
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ceedings urged by the children, and I 
believe therefore was one factor that 
enabled her to reach the point of see- 
ing, before an irrevocable action was 
completed, that it was not legal sepa- 
ration she really wanted but equality 
and self-direction with her husband; 
that is, separation from a childish re- 
lation to him. 


In this type of counseling, one has 
no aim in the sense of trying to bring 
the counselee to any particular pre- 
formed picture in the counselor’s mind, 
which he may feel is best for her. That 
would be violating the sacredness of 
her personality, attempting perhaps 
even to manipulate the image of God 
in which she was created. (Cf. Gen. 
1:26.) The counselor goes along will- 
ingly in whatever direction the coun- 
selee’s growth takes her. They are to- 
gether exploring unknown psychic 
territory. The counselor knows about 
such “territories” in general, and also 
can see the defenses to which the coun- 
selee is blind and which now hamper 
her development, however necessary to 
her they were in her younger years. 
But it is the counselee’s territory and 
she is genuinely given free rein to 
travel where she will. 


This type of counseling is based on 
a firm belief in the basic soundness of 
people. If they can get at the depths of 
their own minds and think with greater 
integration, they can be far wiser about 
their own lives than any counselor can 
hope to be for them. The aim of the 
counselor then is to move along with 
the counselee, endeavoring to under- 
stand fully, and to vicariously ex- 
perience every mood, feeling, impulse, 
and thought as expressed in his pres- 
ence, and to assist the counselee to lay 
aside the life-long held defenses she 
has not even known existed, but which 
prevented her from assimilating and 
expressing certain areas and possibili- 


ties in herself and becoming unified. 


Integration, learning to love more 
than needing to be loved, honesty with 
oneself, taking more responsibility for 
one’s thoughts and desires, actualizing 
more one’s fullest possibilities—such 
are some of the ends that come as a 
rule with this type of counseling, when 
the counselee can bring herself to go 
deep enough, and the counselor cana 
bear both her love and her hatred and 
losing her at the end. These desirable 
characteristics appear often increasing- 
ly in the years subsequent to the close 
of the counseling, and are the results 
of her in-born capacity for growth. 


In such counseling, nothing is ex- 
pected to be complete. The counselor 
steps into an on-going process and is 
dropped by the counselee whenever the 
latter seems strong enough within to 
go on alone, irrespective of whether 
problems are solved or not, even those 
which she originally brought to the 
counselor. Her right to attempt what- 
ever she can by herself without coun- 
seling is more basic than the com- 
pletion of any particular change in 
character. She can take care of that 
herself in the future. And, of course, to 
her dying day and beyond there will be 
other problems with which she must 
be able to cope without counseling. 
The counseling does not eliminate con- 
flicts but enables her to realize inner 
resources so that she may “grasp the 
nettle of life.” It therefore proceeds on 
the assumption, based on objective ob- 
servation, that the changes which oc- 
cur in the counselee’s relation to her- 
self and to others are not the accom- 
plishment of either of them, but are 
the expression of growth, the activity 
of God. The counselor and counselee 
seek to hinder this as little as possible 
and instead to remove obstacles and to 
facilitate it by providing the essential 
social and spiritual ‘‘atmosphere.” 
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Redemption Through 
Understanding 
Rather than Condemnation 


A MINISTER writes... 


I have been reading the issue for 
May, 1955. There are some very fine 
articles. But I am appalled by the ar- 
ticle entitled “Pastoral Symposium: A 
Case of Adultery.” In this issue four of 
the six named as contributing have 
spoken, but there is not a word about 
the terrible wrong Mr. Van has done 
to his growing family. And it seems 
to me that therein lies the greatest 
tragedy of the whole sordid story. 

Why did not the minister immediate- 
ly face Mr. Van with that aspect of it, 
in the very first words he said? Be- 
cause he was so taken by surprise? 
But that does not apply to the others. 
Had that been done, I feel sure he 
(Mr. Van) would not have made some 
of the evasive comments which we find 
here. For I do feel that his request for 
prayer shows some deep concern. 
There should have been nothing but 
concern from the first word—concern 
for the little people who, whether there 
is publicity or not, are innocent suf- 
ferers. For as far as their father is con- 
cerned, what kind of a chance are they 
going to have to grow up in the Chris- 
tian environment which should be 


theirs? 
There is too much pussyfooting in 
this article—too much involved discus- 


sion about Miss Dye, and Mr. Van’s 
point of view, too much beating about 
the bush by the pastor. There should 
be more of going direct to the heart of 
the matter—to the terrible wrong done 
to innocent youngsters, who cannot do 
anything for themselves, but who will 
suffer from it, in one way or another, 
all their lives. I know, for we have had 
a comparable situation in our own 
church. There needs to be plain speak- 
ing. Had this been done, I cannot but 
think Mr. Van would have responded 
with that contrition which alone offers 
some sort of solution—at least, a start- 
ing point for something constructive 
to have come out of it all. 


Let me summarize: My disagree- 
ment is on fundamental grounds. The 
sub-title reads: “A Detailed Analysis 
of a Pastoral Interview. . .” I think 
this entire article would have very 
much greater usefulness if it recogniz- 
ed that the first need is not detailed 
analysis, but a clear statement of the 
essential problem, which, as I see it, 
should have been to get over to Mr. 
Van the enormity of what he was do- 
ing to the innocent members of his 
family. Mr. Shaffer mentions this in 
the last sentence of his statement : “ 
particularly Mr. Van in his relation- 
ship to his wife end family.” 

What I would like to see discussed 
is this: isn’t there some way by which 
his terrible betrayal of his family could 
have been presented to Mr. Van so 
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vividly that there would have been ab- 
solutely no doubt of the utter sincerity 
of his request for prayer? If that had 
been done, then I see the possibility for 
good to everyone concerned. 

(NaME WITHHELD By REQUEST) 


THOMAS H. McDILL, Department of Pas- 
toral Counseling, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, replies: 

Mr. ———’s concern for the family 
of Mr. Van in his response to our sym- 
posium seems to me to be a justified 
concern. Even though Mr. Van's 
family was not discussed in the original 
series of statements, at the same time 
there is no question that the concern 
was shared equally by all the parti- 
cipants in the original symposium, as 
was the greater concern about what 
this meant in terms of sin. 

The questions remains : How are we 
to help Mr. Van’s family? The only 
possible answer that I can see to this 
question is: By saving Mr. Van! Thus, 
we are brought back to the central area 
of discussion in the symposium, i. e., 
understanding Mr. Van and how, with 
a dependence on divine grace, we can 
see him on his way to a new life. 

As I read Mr. ’s letter, my 
feeling is that he would share this con- 
cern, and that he would believe that 
the family can best be helped at this 
point by helping Mr. Van. Mr. s 
primary concern in this regard appears 
to be one of procedure. In other words, 
if | understand him correctly, he would 
severely rebuke Mr. Van, boldly in- 
forming him that his present course 
would ruin the lives of his children. 
Although I appreciate the zeal of Mr. 

’s approach, I would seriously 
question that he would fulfill his in- 
tention by such a procedure. 

To use Mr. — ’s approach would 
undoubtedly produce a _ tremendous 
amount of anxiety in Mr. Van. This 
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could result either in driving him away 
so that our influence is lost entirely 
and the results to the family would be 
disastrous indeed. On the other hand, 
he might submit to our rebuke. In this 
event, his motivations still remain un- 
clarified, and driven by unknown and 
misunderstood compulsions, he be- 
comes a cramped, narrow, stifled, un- 
creative, legalistic individual. I would 
seriously question if such a father 
would be much better for the children 
than the adulterer, except for the ab- 
sence of social stigma. 


Again looking at the situation from 
a Christian ethical point of view, to 
directly attack Mr. Van is to impose 
the law. On the other hand, to work 
with Mr. Van for a release from sexual 
compulsion would also be to work 
toward “the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” (Romans 8:21) This 
is the goal of our ethical quest. If this 
is achieved, and by the grace of God 
it can be, then Mr. Van will be the 
kind of father that will convey to his 
children Christian love and under- 
standing, providing an atmosphere 
most conducive for their own adequate 
development. 


ROBERT E. ELLIOTT, Member of the Facul- 
ty, Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, re- 
plies: 

Our correspondent’s indignation is 
understandable and his insistence that 
neither Pastor Mix nor the panel 
members showed sufficient sensitivity 
to the real ethical issues has to be taken 
seriously. Perhaps the panel took for 
granted some things that should have 
been stated explicitly. 

The question is not whether this 
man has betrayed important relation- 
ships, to his children, his wife, Miss 
Dye, and others. He has betrayed 
them, and in a certain kind of context 
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the expression of moral indignation at 
injury to one person by another is the 
most creative response to it. The ques- 
tion is whether this encounter really 
belongs in that context. Is the min- 
ister’s firm expression of indignation 
on behalf of the wronged family the 
most creative response here? I think 
it is very unlikely to be so. Consider: 
Mr. Van has been caught with his 
pants down, literally and figuratively. 
It is hard to conceive a more guilt-at- 
tended posture. The guilt does not need 
to be laid on; it is here, vividly, in the 
very situation. The task of the minister 
is not to make Van feel guilty, since 
he already does, but to help him to 
come to face the implications of his 
betrayal, i. e., come to real repentance. 

This, too, is the aim of our corres- 
pondent. But it was, and still is, my 
contention that Pastor Mix, in fishing 
for a confession, really prevented its 
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emerging. For Mix could not quite get 
himself out of the role of judge and 
therefore kept conveying to Van that 
what had to be faced here was the 
pastor and not his own conscience be- 
fore God. Now Mix could probably 
have brought Van to his knees had he 
been ruthless enough to play all the 
cards he held (threat of exposure, 
etc.), but Mix sensed the difference be- 
tween Van’s knecling before him and 
kneeling before God. On the other 
hand he was not able to feel and to 
communicate sufficient understanding 
of what was going on inside Van to 
extinguish the suspicion and hostility 
there. Van maintains a sullen defen- 
siveness, which Mix is neither willing 
to crush by threat or able to bridge by 
sensitive understanding, and the result 
is that repentance does not take place. 
This is another way of saying, with 
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our correspondent, that the real eithical 
issues are never faced. But I am not as 
sure as he seems to be, that the way 
to get them faced is for the minister to 
announce them firmly. It might be 
possible for a pastor to let fly at a 
person like Mr. Van with a detailed 
description of his guilt and yet do it 
within a context of concern and respect 
for the person which that person could 
feel and trust and respond to positively. 
This would be the intention of the old 
phrase about hating the sin yet loving 
the sinner, and maybe our correspon- 
dent can really do it this way. But my 
hunch is that this happens much less 
often than we imagine and that our 
righteous indignation usually has a 
strong moralistic root: “I can judge 
you because I, thank God, have never 
committed anything as wicked as 
adultery.” To let fly at Mr. Van could 
give the minister the comforting as- 
surance that he had done his moral 
duty, but the matter of helping Mr. 
Van move toward real repentance and 
responsibility involves more than the 
relief of the minister’s feelings. 


JOHN T. SHAFFER, Pastor of Julia Gay 
Memorial Methodist Church, Chicago, IIl- 
inois, replies: 

How can we condemn the sin with- 
out condemning the sinner? How can 
we produce healthy guilt? How is re- 
pentance induced? How can we turn 
people from their wicked ways? How 
can we help people see themselves 
truly? These are some of the questions 
raised in my mind growing out of a 
letter to the editor criticizing the mem- 
bers of the symposium on “A Case of 
Adultery.” The writer says: “There is 
not a word about the terrible wrong 
Mr. Van has done to his growing 
family.” He felt that “the- greatest 
contribution should be to help the 
guilty see the terrible thing he had 
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done.” I agree that one of the impor- 
tant things to be done is precisely this. 

Starting from the same concern, we 
arrive at sharply disagreeing philoso- 
phies of dealing with Mr. Van—the 
power of judgment and moral indigna- 
tion as opposed to what I shall call the 
power of love. In a very personal way 
I wish to make a case for the latter. In 
the first year of my ministry a young 
high school student said to me: “You'll 
never win anyone into the kingdom by 
preaching about love; you’ve got to 
scare people into the kingdom.” I re- 
sponded, not very lovingly, that if I 
had to scare people into the kingdom, 
I would never be credited with a soul 
saved. Since then I have grown to feel 
that it is impossible to coerce people 
into the kingdom, no matter how noble 
the motive. I mean by this that neither 
Mr. Van nor his innumerable counter- 
parts can experience genuine guilt, (in 
my opinion, or honest repentance) 
through any pressure other than the 
“pressure” of love. My own preaching 
taught me a negative lesson at this 
point. I came to myself one day to find 
that most of my preaching was based 
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on the assumption that if I held high 
the ought-to-be in contrast to the 
where-you-are, the tension would pro- 
duce change. Instead, it only produced 
tension. This subtle form of benevolent 
coercion was replaced by an attempt to 
share my understanding of the human 
predicament and what answers the 
Christian faith proclaimed. 

The ministry of preaching taught me 
something of the meaning of love. The 
pastoral relationships taught me more. 
As I became more human, more ac- 
cepting and understanding of the hu- 
man predicament, I found myself 
closer to my people. I found them com- 
ing to me with their most intimate 
problems—even daring to confess adul- 
tery. This confidence in me seemed to 
coincide with the loss of some of my 
“godlike” attitudes. My present con- 
viction is that a pastor separates him- 
self too much from his people, usually 
through attitudes caused by an over- 
concern for morals rather than for 
people. At least this was my experi- 
ence. As I became more loving—more 
of a person and less a role—my min- 
istry began to be productive. More and 
more I saw the power of love in the 
person and work of Jesus and in the 
life of the church. At this point I am 


more sure than ever of the power of 
loving concern. The scandal of Jesus 
in the eyes of some was that he seemed 
to enjoy too much the company of pub- 
licans and sinners. Yet there was no 
indication of softness in him or in his 
attitude towards sin and sinners. How 
was it then that people in his presence 
so often felt their own sinfulness? 

It was the power of love. There is 
no judgment so incisive as the judg- 
ment of love. There is no guilt so keen- 
ly felt as guilt in the presence of love. 
There is no repentance so holy as re- 
pentance responding to love. There is 
no change so radical and so swift mov- 
ing as that sparked by love. In the 
incident of the adulterous woman and 
Jesus, I see clearly this theme illustrat- 
ed. Interestingly enough, both the ac- 
cusers and the accused were “helped to 
see the terrible thing they had done.” 


I have experienced this power of 
love most clearly in my counseling ex- 
periences. I have never yet needed to 
condemn a person. But when I was 
most aware of their struggles, most 
sensitive to their feelings, most accep- 
tant of their meanings, most incisive 
in holding before them their sins as 
they themselves were able to describe 
them, it was then that I saw the miracle 
of self-condemnation and guilt freely 
expressed, and repentance and change 
and growth experjenced. Mr. Van de- 
serves this kind of a climate. In this 
atmosphere redemption is possible for 
him in the largest sense. And through 
this approach a terrible wrong done to 
his family could be righted. 





TRUTH 
ET US lay aside all arrogance. Let us not claim that we have already dis- 
covered the Truth. Let us seek it as something which is known to neither 
of us. For then only may we seek it lovingly and tranquilly, if there be no 
bold presumption that it is already discovered and possessed.—C onfessions of 
St. Augustine . 
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Notes 
ama NEWS 


FLORIDA CONFERENCE ON 
PASTORAL COUNSELING 





A three-day conference on pastoral 
counseling under the sponsorship of 
the Florida Council of Churches, the 
Department of Religion of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, the North Florida 
National Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation, and conducted under the 
auspices of the General Extension 
Division of Florida, took place from 
October 17 to 19 at the University of 
Florida. 

Dr. Seward Hiltner was the major 
speaker at the conference. Some of 
his topics were Basic Principles of Pas- 
toral Care and Counseling, How to 
Organize a Guidance Clinic Center, 
Pastoral Care of the Sick and Shut-In, 
The Pastor and His Cooperation With 
Other Professions, the Pastor and 
Counseling Resources in the Com- 
munity, Helping in Bereavement, Help 
on Problems of Marriage and Family 
Life, Pastoral Care and Group Dy- 
namics in the Church, Special Prob- 
lems of Pastoral Counseling (Alcohol- 
ism, Delinquency, Suicide), and_ The 
Pastoral Task in Our Day. 

Others who participated in and 
planned the conference were the Rev. 
Kenneth C. Rogers, the Rev. Thaxton 
Springfield, the Rev. Fred P. Turner, 
the Rev. Melton Ware, the Rev. Neely 
D. McCarter, the Rev. William C. 
Kaiser, the Rev. Norman MacDowell, 
the Rev. Jack Noffsinger, the Rev. R. 





J. Robinson, the Rev. James L. Good- 
win, the Rev. Frank Q. Echols, the 
Rev. Robert Strong, the Rev. James J. 
Sneed, and the Rev. A. H. Simmons. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A special all-day conference on 
juvenile delinquency took place on 
October 27 at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City under the 
auspices of the Department of Pastoral 
Services of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
A panel of six psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, parish ministers, and pastoral 
counseling specialists took place at the 
meeting. It was moderated by the Rev. 
J. Gordon Chamberlain, assistant 
minister of Riverside Church. The 
major emphasis in the discussion was 
the role of the ministry in the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency, and the specific contribution 
of the minster to this area. 


TEXAS MEDICAL CENTER 
INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


A new and pioneering adventure in 
the field of religion and health is taking 
place at the Texas Medical Center, 
Houston, Texas, with the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Religion as 
part of the work of the Center. The 
purpose of the Institute is to develop a 
teamwork approach in the area of 
medical treatment and pastoral care 
for all those who minister to the pa- 
tient. The principal objective of the In- 
stitute is to provide clinical study and 
training for ministers in actual, prac- 
tical hospital situations. Ministerial 
students will learn pastoral care in 
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practice in a controlled environment 
and under competent supervisors. Also 
involved in the program will be medi- 
cal students, doctors, nurses, and other 
personnel. 


The program is under the direction 
of Dawson C. Bryant, D.D., and has 
been organized under the joint auspices 
of the Texas Medical Center and the 
five theological seminaries in Texas: 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Austin; Brite College of the 
Bible, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth; Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of the Southwest, Austin; 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, and 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth. 

The major responsibility for the 
teaching of pastoral care and the psy- 
chology of religion to the students 
from these five seminaries will be in 
the hands of Dr. Samuel Southard, 
whose responsibility will be the de- 
velopment of clinical practice, teaching, 
and the research phase of this impor- 
tant program. In addition to work 
with seminary students there will be 
training offered for pastors now in 
parishes. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY ASSOCIATION 


As a result of classes and workshops 
in marriage counseling for ministers 
under the direction of Dr. Earle E. 
Emme, Professor of Psychology and 
Religion, and Coordinator of Religious 
Affairs at Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois, a Pastoral Psychology Asso- 
ciation was organized in the area of 
Peoria, Pekin, and the several nearby 
county ministerial associations of II- 
linois. The Association’s purpose is the 
continuing study of pastoral psychology 
problems and the interchange of know]- 


edge and experience between mem- 
bers. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE, 
HONESTY, AND KINDNESS 


Dr. Walter Huston Clark and Caro- 
line M. Warner of the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, report the results of a study 
which they have made of the relation- 
ship of church attendance and the 
qualities of honesty and kindness in 
character. The study was conducted 
in a small up-state New York com- 
munity, and while no causative effect 
of church attendance on such traits 
as honesty and kindness can be neces- 
sarily deduced from the results, the 
study nevertheless shows a very strong 
correlation between the traits of 
honesty and kindness and church at- 
tendance. 

In view of such well known and 
clinical studies by Hartshorne and 
May, and Havighurst and Taba, which 
showed no positive relationship be- 
tween formal religious activities and 
positive character traits, this small but 
careful study on the part of Dr. Clark 
is significant. 


CHAPLAINS HONORED 


Chaplain (Maj.) Clyde M. Martin, 
Congregational Christian minister of 
Wilmington, Mass., was recently 
named “Air Force Chaplain of the 
Year” by the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Also honored was Chaplain (Lt.) 
Samuel Sobel, New York rabbi, who 
was named “Navy Chaplain ‘of the 
Year.” The awards to the two chap- 
lains were presented in absentia at 
ceremonies in nearby Falls Church, 
Virginia, as both chaplains are now 
serving overseas. 
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ASTERY by E. Stanley Jones 
(Abingdon Press—$1.75) 

“Mastery is not gained by trying to 
be masterful. . . . That results in the 
big I against the little you—an un- 
lovely person. Mastery is gained by 
humbly relating your life to the Life 
that is masterful—effortlessly so. You 
take that effortless mastery, make it 
your own and live by it, effortlessly. 
You learn the art of receptivity.” Dr. 
Jones’ own words are the best sum- 
mary of his latest devotional book. 

The book follows the pattern that by 
now is familiar to his many thousands 
of readers. A page is allotted to each 
of 364 days. There is a Scripture refer- 
ence, a discussion of the topic for the 
day, a very brief prayer, and an Af- 
firmation for the day. 

A count, which may have missed a 
few, of the areas in which mastery 
can be achieved yields fifty-four. Ten 
that seem to this reviewer likely to be 
of particular interest are: special 
privilege and standing, race distinc- 
tions, inner conflict, mistakes and 
blunders, sickness and disease, criti- 
cism of fellow Christians, prejudice, 
perfectionism, trying to change others 
first, being always right. 

Readers of Dr. Jones’ earlier books 
in this field will know what to expect 
flashes of penetrating insight, epigrams 
with verbal hooks that fasten them in 
one’s memory, apt and moving illus- 
trations. The whole is warm with the 
deep experience of one who has sur- 
rendered himself to Christ and 





has 





himself learned to live with effortless 
mastery. 

To this reviewer it seems a little 
less powerful than The Way or Grow- 
ing Spiritually, but that is measuring it 
by a very high standard indeed. A 
reader who will study Mastery care- 
fully and prayerfully day by day will 
certainly gain courage for daily tasks, 
an enriched understanding of “the 
Spirit-filled life,’ and new visions of 
spiritual heights to be scaled. 

—W. H. Rosperts 
Philander Smith College 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


UR CHRISTIAN VOCATION 
by John Heuss (Seabury Press 
—$3.25) 

Assembling a series of sermons un- 
der one cover does not necessarily con- 
stitute a book, but as long as there 
are clergymen and as long as there 
are sermons, we shall continue to have 
such offered to us in book form. The 
very character of a sermon lends it- 
self to hearing rather than reading. Its 
rhetorical style is different, and the in- 
tended audience—a particular congre- 
gation—differs from the reading pub- 
lic. 

Dr. Heuss, one of the more able 
clergymen in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and rector of Trinity Church 
in New York, offers much solid mate- 
rial on the whole subject of Christian 
vocation. His approach is definitely 
church-centered and frequently denom- 
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inationally oriented. His illustrations 
are varied, relevant, and often enable 
involvement on the reader’s part in the 
issue being discussed. But the author is 
always “telling” us, preaching af us. 
There seems to be minimal awareness 
of the needs of people who are not al- 
ready affiliated with some church. He 
seems to say: “Here it is. Take it or 
leave it.” 

For one who enjoys reading ser- 
mons this book should afford pleasure. 
But those who are inquiring the way 
and those seeking devotional reading 
will be disappointed. 

—Rot.Iin J. FAIRBANKS 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


AITH, REASON AND MOD- 
ERN PSYCHIATRY. Edited 

by Francis J. Braceland, M.D. (P. 

J. Kenedy and Sons—$6.00) 

This book, as its title implies, is a 
deliberate attempt to develop a syn- 
thesis of psychological medicine and 
theology. Affirming the complementary 
character of these two disciplines, the 
writers divide their discussions into 
two sections under the titles “Physi- 
cian and Patient Confront the Cos- 
mos” and “Essays Toward Interpene- 
tration.” 

The Editor, who is currently Presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, writes the Introduction. He 
states that in this work it is the posi- 
tion of himself and his collaborators 
“that a truly comprehensive and tena- 
ble concept of man is achievable within 
the Christian ideology” and that “an 
encompassing anthropology” is pos- 
sible. 

Rudolf Allers, M.D., discussing 
“The Role of Personal Belief,’ ob- 
serves that a constructive world-view 
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or philosophic outlook, in the vital 
sense, is a basic source of strength in 
mental health, that “If we are to under- 
stand a person we must be familiar 
with his attitudes toward himself, to- 
ward things in general and toward his 
fellow-men.” 

The chapter on “Psychiatry and the 
Existential Crisis” by Juan _ Ibor, 
M.D., leading Spanish psychiatrist, is 
especially illuminating. Starting with 
Jung’s definition of neurosis as the 
“illness of the soul that has lost its di- 
rection,” Ibor remarks that the neuro- 
tic is ““decentered” and that his prob- 
lem is “to return to his center.” “The 
disappearance of the system of refer- 
ence is nothingness. Anxiety is the 
revelation of nothingness.” The anx- 
ious person always discloses two types 
of fear: “fear of going mad and fear of 
death.” Both of these add up, in the 
end, to nothingness—the disintegration 
of the personality. 

Gregory Zilboorg, MD., in “Some 
Denials and Affirmations of Religious 
Faith,” addresses himself directly to 
the task of demonstrating the mutuality 
of science and religion in their con- 
cern for developing a consistent view 
of man. He emphasizes the metaphysi- 
cal assumptions of science and draws 
the inference that they imply an order 
of existence not amenable to strict sci- 
entific method. By this approach, he 
moves toward a union of purpose in 
science and religion. 

Jordan Aumann, O.P., S.T.D., one 
of the theologians who contributes to 
this symposium, discusses the topic 
“Sanctity and Neurosis.” Father Au- 
mann uses sanctity and _ perfection 
synonymously and defines them in 
terms of the Thomistic meaning with 
respect to being, function, and end or 
purpose. 

All of the contributors to this sym- 
posium are persons of competence in 
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their respective fields, and the brief 
notes given in the above paragraphs 
are fair samples of the content and N. 
quality of the essays included in the ew 
volume. The basic religious orientation light on the 
of all the writers is Catholic. The sav- = Reformer 
ing feature in the thought of the physi- 
cians is their scientific precision and 


loyalty to clinical data. This reviewer 
experienced no difficulty in under- 
standing and appropriating the output 


of their minds in this special effort. 

They deserve great credit for their dis- 7 emer ueTTERS OF 
criminating view with respect to the Ed. by Theodore G. Tappert 
role of religion in human life and the 
irenic spirit which pervades their pro- 
ductions. With respect to the theolo- 


These letters, which span the 
“whole of Luther’s life, take 
him out of his academic chair 


gians, however, the casuistical tend- and reveal intimate aspects of 
ency among them was diverting and his reactions to the events, 
frustrating when compared with the people, and problems of his 
objectivity of the physicians. While it a on tenniees 
must be conceded that the work as a Crassics, Vol. XVIII 
whole is a genuine and honest attempt $5.00 at all bookstores. 


. WESTMINSTER PREss ff 
to work out a synthesis between the 


two major disciplines which are con- 
cerned with the problem of man, prob- 
ably its most outstanding mark is the 
way it accentuates the difference be- 
tween inductive and deductive ap- 
proaches to the problem. 





GOWNS 


—OreEN H. Baker, DEAN > Mo) eee ee 
Colgate-Rochester Headquarters for 


Divinity School RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
Rochester, New York 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Naas Embroideries . Vestmentes 
we Hangings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


“Tational si: 


HAT PRESENT-DAY THEO- 
LOGIANS ARE THINKING 
by Daniel Day Williams (Harper 





TREET. PHIL 











$2.00) 
This little book has received praise 
from theologians holding different SEX MANUAL 
. . For Those Married or About To Be 
points of view, for the good reason that By G Loetanl’ Kats AS. 3D. 
ae _ ° a pac = Most widely sold marriage manual 
its author presents fairly and accurate- Seven editions, seventeen printings, 675,000 copies 
‘ me $ ¢ cc : Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. Single 
ly some of the most important issues cn han bt meen te eee 
existing in theology today as well as 70c each. Remittance with order; no C.O.D.’s. De- 
Soe scriptive folder on request. 
some of the often unrecognized agree- SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
: . Pr. oO. B 1168-K, A ta, Ga. 
ments. He discusses current attitudes a —s 
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in relation to the Bible, to Christian 
ethics, to Christology, and to the 
Church. The book is highly readable 
without being over-popularized. Based 
on thorough scholarship, it is never 
pedantic. 

The most important thing about the 
volume is the way it deals with the 
relevance of theology. There are still, 
even in the churches and perhaps 
among the ministry, not a few who, at 
least privately, consider “theology” to 
be irrelevant to life even if they are 
for “religion.” Most theological books 
fail to convince the unconvinced on 
this basic point of relevance, for the 
simple reason that they assume the 
relevance and go on from there. 

It would seem to this reviewer, 
therefore, that this is a book not alone 
for the pastor (a refresher course on 
current theological issues and achieve- 
ments), but for the pastor’s loan shelf. 
It should prove of particular value to 
loan to those parishioners who, though 
otherwise intelligent and well informed, 
believe religion and the church and 
Christian ethics would be better off if 
they let theology alone. Although the 
author does not hesitate to present 
briefly his own position on various is- 
sues, this is never done so as to alienate 
the person who holds a different view. 
And any reader, regardless of the con- 
tent of his view, will get a new sense of 
the relevance of theology. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


OVE IS NOT ENOUGH by 
Bruno Bettelheim (Free Press— 


$4.50) 


This is a description of what the 
Shankman Orthogenic School, a psy- 


December 


cho-analytic boarding school sponsored 
by the University of Chicago for emo- 
tionally disturbed children, does with 
neurotic youngsters. The substance of 
the book is a description of how the 
daily activities of the school, from 
waking up and dressing to evening 
snacks and bedtime, relieve them of 
repressions. The book is very sugges- 
tive in showing how important are 
these ordinary events of everyday for 
mental illness or mental health. Quite 
the most convincing point of the book 
is the demonstration of ways in which 
eating, toileting, and other activities 
of child life can be handled so as to 
reduce anxiety, hostility, and guilt. At 
the Shankman School the emphasis is 
not upon hours with the psychoanalyst 
(though these may prove important) 
but upon the happy negotiation of the 
experiences most parents take for 
granted. Professor Bettelheim contends 
that if children are to believe that life 
can be good to them, they must find 
daily occurrences good. 

He stresses the importance of hav- 
ing food available for children at all 
time, declaring that nothing helpful 
can be done for a child unless he has 
“a pleasantly filled stomach.” It is in 
connection with the problems of eating 
that the most dramatic evidence of 
what “parental” permissiveness can 
accomplish is presented. A Shankman 
counselor will stay at the table with a 
child who cannot or will not eat for 
(literally) hours at a stretch, allowing 
him to dawdle or spit out the food as 
the mood hits him. The result is that 
hostility is overcome and sociality is 
developed not only at meal times but 
in all other interpersonal relations. 
Without doubt it is the severely re- 
pressed characters of these youngsters 
that account for the emphasis upon and 
the effective results of permissiveness. 

But the question which Professor 
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Bettelheim never raises remains: is the 
treatment needed by the maladjusted 
either necessary or desirable for the 
adjusted? Indeed, is permissiveness 
enough if the maladjusted youngster 
is to become a trustworthy member of 
society? Granted that parents and 
teachers can learn from this book the 
dangers of over-inhibiting their chil- 
dren (it has already led me to question 
the necessity of certain restrictions we 
impose upon the small fry in our 
home). 

Still, are we all to assume that there 
is no important place for what Freud 
called the development of the ego- 
ideal, values for the sake of which the 
child restrains his primitive impulses 
and develops, at some cost in terms of 
frustration, secondary and socially ac- 
ceptable forms of expression? Profes- 
sor Bettelheim’s expressed hope to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Shank- 
man experiment as he describes it 
gives us no guidance on the positive 
task of helping normal children (or 
abnormal, for that matter) develop 
the wise suppressions which Freud 
himself declared were requisite for 
healthy personal and cultural growth. 

—Rosert H. Bontuius 
Associate Professor of 
Religion 
College of Wooster 
W ooster, Ohio 


ROUP TREATMENT IN PSY- 

CHOTHERAPY by Robert G. 
Hinckley, M.D., and Lydia Her- 
mann, M.S. (University of Minne- 
sota Press—$3.00) 

In this book, a psychiatrist and a 
social worker have written their own 
experiences in group psychotherapy as 
employed for a ten year period at the 
Student’s Mental Hygiene Clinic of 
the University of Minnesota. The 
purpose of the book throughout has 
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been “practical and empirical,” to 
show the processes involved in the 
group therapeutic process together 
with illustrations of how they work. 


The authors do not evaluate theo- 
ries, rather they attempt to give an un- 
derstanding of the possibilities of 
group therapy, its limitations, and the 
needs which it can fill. They present a 
clear discussion of the principles of 
group therapy with many verbatim 
excerpts from group sessions. These 
concepts are well presented and in de- 
tail; technical language is avoided, and 
the organization of the material is un- 
derstandable and practical. Its read- 
ability is enhanced by marginal notes. 


Chapter I deals with the aims and 
methods of social group work as con- 
trasted with those of group therapy. 
In the former, the chief result is social- 
ization through a project or activity, 
the method being chiefly directive un- 
der the services of a leader, and with 
therapeutic results secondary; group 
therapy, on the other hand, deals with 
functional illnesses, the alleviation of 
emotional tensions through the process 
of catharsis, reliving old experiences, 
gaining insight, and the like, under the 
permissive and supportive role of a 
therapist. 

Chapter II discusses the function of 
the therapist, the effects of his activity 
upon the group, in regard to starting 
with a patient, catharsis, support, re- 
flecting feeling, timing, etc. Clinical 
material illustrates these various prin- 
ciples, the correct and incorrect meth- 
od. Throughout the book there is 
emphasis on the therapist’s role. 

The next three chapters deal with 
the role of the patient—acceptance, 
identification and transference; the 
dynamics of group movement which 
discusses types of resistances, regress- 
ive patterns, interpretation and in- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 











LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholariv 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 





EARN A DEGREE 

through Home-study. Instruction offered by 
ACCREDITED U.S.A. Schools. Variety of 
courses. Usual degrees. Request free circulars 
regarding Ministers Handbooks of printed 
sermons, outlines, etc., and the preparation of 
original sermons, speeches, theses, book-length 
manuscripts. CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ 
& SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, Dept. PD, 
Main Post Office Box 627, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 





sight ; and the functional mechanics in 
the group, dealing with such factors 
as size of group, selection and group 
composition, induction process, group 
and individual dynamics, therapeutic 
levels, and termination of group work. 
The final chapter follows a group 
through a year of weekly meetings, il- 
lustrating the therapeutic process. 
The book is a recommended volume. 
One is surprised, however, at the ade- 
quate results obtained by one hour per 
week sessions. It is felt, too, that it is 
not necessary to separate male and fe- 
male patients in group work. For those 
not acquainted with group therapy the 
book will serve as an introduction, and 
guide. It is recommended for minis- 
ters, counselors, social workers, and 
others concerned with human relations. 


—Cuirton E. Kew 
Head Psychologist 
Marble Collegiate Church 
Psychiatric Clinic 
New York, New York 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGY IN Practice. By 
Willibald Demal. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
$4.00. A study by a Catholic priest of the 
practical application of pastoral psychology 
in the pastor’s entire range of work and ex- 
perience, with special emphasis on the need 
of pastoral psychology by the religious edu- 
cator. The book has been recognized for 
many years as an important treatise on this 
important subject, but this is its first English 
translation. 


EXPERIMENT IN DeptH. By P. W. Mar- 
tin. Pantheon, $4.50. A book which attempts 
to apply modern psychological techniques 
as a means to a fuller and more creative 
way of life through the linking up of the 
insights of religion with the techniques of 
Jungian psychology and the concept of the 
“withdrawal-and-return” of the historian A. 
J. Toynbee, and the poetic insight of T. S. 
Eliot. It is the author’s contention that 
through the integration of these in one’s in- 
dividual life one’s unconscious can be 
reached and constructively integrated into 
living. The author is now engaged in setting 
up an International Study Center of Ap- 
plied Psychology in London, the main pur- 
pose of which is to test and develop these 
hypotheses which he sets forth in the book. 


Group-CENTERED LEADERSHIP. By Thomas 
Gordon. Houghton Mifflin, $5.00. An out- 
standing presentation of the newer concepts 
of leadership through group dynamics and 
the application of principles of counseling 
and psychotherapy; by one of the outstand- 
ing workers in the field, until recently As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology, University 
of Chicago, and currently an industrial psy- 
chological consultant. 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE, OUR PARISH PAPER 
SERVICE WILL SOLVE YOUR “EMPTY PEW” PROBLEM 
| Distance No Obstacle 


From Maine to California, from Texas to Northern Canada, come inquiries, telling the discouraging story of small 
congregations, indifferent workers, lack of co-operation, empty pews. Pastors realize the need of something that will keep 
the community informed of the Church’s doings and awaken the interest of men. 

In most instances we can refer to pastors in nearby churches where the Parish Paper Idea is used successfully. 
Regardless of how far away your church may be from us we can serve you quickly and effectively. Distance is no 
obstacle. 





The Parish Paper Idea Extend Your Influence 

If you are preaching to empty pews it is your own fault Why struggle along through your pastorate giving the 
The best methods of church publicity, the proper use of best that is in you and yet laboring under heavy handi- 
printers’ ink, will work wonders in your church. The big caps? What the Parish Paper has done for others it will 
problem is to make people think about your church do for you; advertise your church, increase the attendance 
thinking, talking, planning, contributing! With the Parish and collections, conserve your time and increase your own 
Paper you can talk with them, tell them what you are prestige, and build a unity among your church workers 
doing and planning to do; you can place your message in and business men that will surprise you. You can be a 
every home in the community. successful pastor with a parish paper. 


INVESTIGATE and THEN DECIDE 
For samples, prices and full particulars regarding our 
service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. Do it NOW. ! 
obligation, of course. 
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“Extraordinary preaching!” 
‘The Grandeur and 
“Misery of Man 


by DAVID E. ROBERTS 





To David Roberts, there was nothing more real than the 
misery of man when separated from God, and the grandeur 
of man when restored to God. This collection of sermons, 
demonstrating his rare ability to discuss profound subjects 
in simple terms, is written around the theme of the mean- 
ing of suffering and pain. Each chapter begins with the in- 
dividual and his inner struggle, leading the reader from 
the question confronting him to self-examination, discovery 
of self, and finally to the divine answer which he must 
reject or accept. “This is extraordinary preaching! It shows 
David E. Roberts as the scholar-preacher at his double-best; 
wrestling with problems far, far beyond the easy and the 


obvious.” — ALBERT C. OUTLER $3.00 
Pulpit and Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection 


“One of the year’s most important books .. 


Sex in Christianity 


and Psychoanalysis 
by WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE 


“Certain to become a standard work, read and cited in its 
field for years to come .. . The book is richly informative. 
It begins with a long section tracing the historic Christian 
attitudes toward sex ... There follows then a remarkably 
concise, lucid, well organized review of modern psycho- 
analytic theory on sex, Freudian and post-Freudian . 

The book concludes with “A Critical Reconstruction of 
Christian Interpretations of Sex.” Here is the heart of the 
book’s great interpretive contribution . . . It is courageous, 
profound and beautifully stated.” — EDMUND FULLER, 


Episcopal Churchnews 


At your booksellers 


Oxford University Press, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 






































